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ITALIAN BAROQUE PAINTINGS 
IN AMERICAN COLLECTIONS 


By W. E. Suma 
wis 
DOMENICO FETTI’Ss ROMAN ALTARPIECE 


Domenico Fetti’s altarpiece executed for S. Lorenzo in Damaso, Rome, is 
the only work by that great Roman painter which has been carefully described 
by Giovanni Baglione,* the first writer to assemble a few short, biographical 
notes. Some years ago I had the great fortune to rediscover this painting among 
the treasures stored in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore (Fig. 2). The 
comparison of Baglione’s text with the reproduction of the painting elimi- 
nates any doubt. 

Ebbe anche il Civoli un’ altro Discepolo, nominato Domenico Fetti Romano, 
il quale da giovanetto dipinse due mezzi Angioli, che adorano un’ Immagine 
della Regina de’ Cieli, sostenuta in aria da puttini in un quadro ad oglio, il 
quale oggi in S. Lorenzo in Damaso nella nave a mano manca sopra un’ 
altare si ritrova. 


Civoli [ Lodovico Cardi, called il Cigoli} had also another pupil by the name 
of Domenico Fetti of Rome, who as a young man painted two half-length 
angels adoring an image of the Queen of Heaven, held in the air by angel 
putti; an oil painting which today is to be found in S. Lorenzo in Damaso in 
the left aisle over an altar. 


I owe to Edward S. King, Director of the Walters Art Gallery, the follow- 
ing information: The painting, listed as number 37.1024, measures 6834 inches 
high by 4034 inches wide. It was acquired with the Massarenti collection and 
is listed by Edouard van Esbroek, Catalogue du musée de peinture, sculpture 
et archéologie au Palais Accoramboni, Rome, Imprimerie du Vatican, 1897, 
number 271, Dominique Feti (1570-1624), La Vierge entourée par des Anges, 
toile, 172 x 140 cm.” 

It turns out, therefore, that the correct name of the author, Domenico Fetti, 
was never lost but had remained connected with the painting, which I recog- 
nized as his work on the basis of its stylistic character. 

Recently Maurizio Calvesi, in an article “Contributi a Domenico Feti,” 
published in Commentari, III (1952), 32, tried to make it plausible that two 
paintings, half-figures of angels in the Galleria Estense, Modena, were por- 
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tions of the Roman altarpiece. The existence of the Baltimore painting voids 
this hypothesis. * 

This painting is fundamental for our knowledge of Fetti’s early develop- 
ment. The decisive impulse came from Rubens, whose imposing altar in the 
Chiesa Nuova must have been a revelation to the young apprentice, not yet 
twenty years old. One could even say that Fetti as a born colorist saw Cara- 
vaggio’s works with the eyes of Rubens. 

It should not be denied, however, that there are some elements in the 
Baltimore painting to show Fetti’s connection with the art of Lodovico Cardi 
da Cigoli who, according to Baglione, was his teacher; see, for example, the 
Madonna profile and some of the putti. In this respect another painting by 
Fetti, a full-length St. Roch (Fig. 3), is even more revealing (canvas, 57 x 
2714 inches). In 1943 it was acquired in New York by the late Excellency 
Alfredo Machada Hernandez, former Minister of the Republic of Venezuela, 
and is presumably still in a private collection in Caracas. Formerly it had been 
attributed to the Spanish school. 

The nearest in style among Fetti’s works known to me is the Ecce Homo in 
the storeroom of the Florentine Galleries,* also showing the Roman painter’s 
connection with Cigoli. 


Thus, our knowledge of the early pre-Mantuan period of Domenico Fetti 
gradually takes shape. The altarpiece from S. Lorenzo in Damaso, now in 
Baltimore, proves that he already had been touched by the magic of the great 
genius from Flanders before he saw a great number of his works assembled 
in Mantua, the place of his most prolific activity. With the Gonzaga Gallery 
still intact, Mantua, at that time, was one of the most prominent art centers in 
the world. 


= 
SEBASTIANO MAZZONI (Ca. 1615-1685) 


Sebastiano Mazzoni is one of those Italian painters of the seventeenth cen- 
tury who unjustly have fallen into oblivion, in spite of the artistic merits of 
their works. First, they were overshadowed by the splendor of the Venetian 
Settecento. Afterwards, together with their fortunate followers, they were 
condemned by the rising classicism. 

It was a real discovery when Giuseppe Fiocco® recognized Mazzoni’s spirited 
brushwork in a painting which even without definite attribution had attracted 
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Fig. 4. SEBASTIANO MAZZONI, T he Banquet of Cleopatra 


Washington, D. C., Smithsonian Institution 


Fig. 5. Detail of Figure 4 





72. 6. SEBASTIANO MAZZONI, Caritas 
$ao Paulo, Museum of Fine Arts 


Fig. 7. SEBASTIANO MAZZONI, The Massacre of the Innocents 
New York, Private Collection 








the attention of the connoisseurs: The Death of Cleopatra in the Accademia 
dei Concordi in Rovigo. Since then more paintings by Mazzoni have been 
identified by various scholars, and especially by Cesare Gnudi.® 

An American museum offers us a great surprise by confronting us with one 
of Mazzoni’s masterpieces: a Banguet Scene (Figs. 1, 4, 5, 8,9), left by Mr. 
John Gellatly to the National Collection of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.* This canvas (4134 x 1307 inches) evidently represents 
the feast of Cleopatra. Sumptuous architecture of a fantastic palace with 
bold, rhythmically curved arches give the structure of the vast composition. 
It is easy to find the tradition of Paolo Veronese developed in the following 
century. On a pedestal of a column at the left an inscription gives the date of 
origin, MDCLX. Terraces and balconies, as well as staircases and foreground, 
are populated with groups of figures, sketched with the utmost virtuosity in 
the characteristic calligraphy of Mazzoni’s stylization. It is not easy to discover 
the protagonists, the luxurious Oriental beauty, Cleopatra, grasping a cup, 
and opposite her, under the shadow of the vaulting, an Oriental prince wear- 
ing a big turban, whom we are tempted to call Mark Anthony. The scene 
seems to be the one referred to by Strabo: the queen, as a bet, swallows in one 
moment an enormous fortune, her most valuable pearl dissolved in wine. 

No words can give an idea of the richness in motives, the capricious brush- 
work, and the fascinating nacreous color. The date of 1660 indicates that 
Mazzoni created the Washington picture in his middle period when he was 
forty-five to fifty years old. Once more it confirms our concept of the historical 
importance of the master. He evidently surpasses his contemporaries in Venice, 
painters like Pietro Liberi, Antonio Fumiani, Pietro Vecchia. Works like this 
must have greatly impressed the younger generation, Giuseppe Maria Crespi, 
Alessandro Magnasco, Sebastiano Ricci. It is not impossible that even Fran- 
cesco Guardi might have considered the Florentine master as one of his 
predecessors. 

More and more the American public is becoming acquainted with this in- 
teresting painter. One of his very few signed works (with the initials S M) 
recently has been acquired by the S. H. Kress collection: The Sacrifice of the 
Daughter of Jeptha, first published by H. Voss in Jahrbuch der preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen, LIII (1932), 55, fig. 10, and again by C. Gnudi in La 
Critica d’ Arte, IV (April, 1936), 181, fig. 4. It reminds one of the Feast of 
Cleo patra in the architectonic elements as well as in the relationship between 
architecture and figures; the latter being executed more in detail and less 
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sketchily. This seems to indicate a date of origin somewhat earlier than 1660. 

P. M. Bardi was kind enough to bring to my attention a typical work by 
Mazzoni in the Museum of Fine Arts, Sado Paulo, Brazil (Fig. 6). Not having 
seen the original, and judging only from the photograph, I certainly agree in 
attributing this Caritas to the versatile master. This painting seems to be 
almost contemporary with the signed Sacrifice of the Daughter of Jeptha, 
presumably 1650-1655. 

Some years ago I came across another typical specimen of Mazzoni’s art on 
the New York art market: a broadly sketched scene of the Massacre of the 
Innocents (Fig. 7). This seems to be one of the master’s late and most impres- 
sive works. One could never forget such grandiose motives as the heroic 
mother at the right in this composition; Sebastiano Mazzoni was able to rise 


into the realm of tragic pathos. 
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AN UNKNOWN RELIEF 
BY PETER FLOTNER 


By CHARLES L. KUHN 


dissemination of the German High Renaissance style. He was a man 

of great versatility, working in many media, and modern art historians 
have discussed him as a sculptor, joiner, architect, and graphic artist. There 
can be no doubt, however, that he considered himself, first and foremost, a 
sculptor. The sculptor’s chisel is on his coat-of-arms, and the chisel and 
mallet appear regularly beside his initials in many of his woodcuts. In his 
only self-portrait, a woodcut of 1533, he depicts himself holding the mallet.* 
In spite of his many prints and his close connection with the Nuremberg 
gold and silversmiths, his contemporaries seem to agree with his own esti- 
mate of himself. The Nuremberg documents frequently refer to him as 
Bildschnitzer ot Bildhauer, and Johann Neudorfer entitles his first biography 
“Peter Flétner, Bildhauer”. Writing in 1547, the year after Flotner’s death, 
Neud6rfer says of him, “His daily pleasure was to carve none but histories 
intended for goldsmiths to cast or emboss, so that they might embellish their 
work.” * Some hundred and thirty plaques of lead or bronze cast from these 
stones are still known and served many of the leading gold and silversmiths 
of Nuremberg of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries as models. 

Actual carvings by the hand of Flétner are extremely rare, however. His 
most important sculptural undertakings, the decoration of the Fugger Burial 
Chapel of Augsburg and of the Hirschvogel House in Nuremberg, were 
destroyed during World War II. All that remains of his carvings is a box- 
wood statuette in the Vienna Museum, the Coconut Goblet in the Germanic 
Museum at Nuremberg, and a scattered handful of stone reliefs intended as 
models for the small plaques.* Because of the rarity of his carvings and be- 
cause of its high quality, the addition to his @uvre of the largest known 
stone model is of considerable importance. 

The work in question is a steatite relief, recently acquired by the Busch- 
Reisinger Museum of Harvard University (Fig. 1).* The relief is very 
surely one of the “white stones” to which Neudorfer referred, for a bronze 
cast of it, almost identical in size, is preserved in the Musée des Art Décoratifs 
in Paris (Fig. 4). The cast must date from the early years of the seventeenth 


P= FLOTNER has long been recognized as a key figure in the 
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century, for a medal inscribed CHRISTOF FVRLEGER DER ELTTER 
AE. 33. has been inserted in the center. Christof Fiirleger was a citizen of 
Nuremberg, born in 1573, so the medal must date from 1606. It is attributed 
to the goldsmith, David Knopf, who was active in Miinster i. W., Frankfurt 
a. M., and Nuremberg. Moreover, the medal, as well as the relief into which 
it was set, was cast from a stone which is still extant, preserved in the collec- 
tion of the Berlin Museum.® A preparatory drawing for the Harvard relief 
is also extant, in the Herzog Anton-Ulrich Museum, Brunswick (Fig. 2).° 
Thus, in these three works, we can follow the creative process of the artist 
from the initial inception on paper, through the carved model, to the final 
work by the metal worker. 

It was certainly not Flétner’s intention to create an elaborate frame in 
which to house a portrait. It is much more likely that he thought of the relief 
as a model for the base of a costly goblet or pitcher. Indeed, there is evidence 
which points to the fact that at one time the relief actually served as a base 
for some such vessel or even for a candlestick. At some time subsequent to 
the cast in Paris, a gilded bronze rim was added to the relief to protect the 
stone, and a hole was drilled in the center of the carving to accommodate 
the stem of a vessel. 

The main band of decoration consists of eighteen sportive children, wading 
or swimming through shallow water or floating in tubs and boats. Some are 
bearing plants and baskets of flowers, others carry budding or winged staffs 
and standards. One holds a palm branch and another blows lustily on a 
trumpet. The largest of the children and the only one who is clearly female 
is astride a scaly sea monster. On her head is a diadem or band, she holds a 
tablet in one hand and is steadied in her precarious position by two winged 
putti. The remaining putti seem to be more closely associated with water 
than with air, for they are without wings, with the exception of the two 
who are guiding the sea goats and who are placed directly opposite the girl. 
The goats and the two pairs of winged putti have an erotic implication and 
emphasize the femininity of the rider of the monster.’ The girl is clearly the 
heroine of the scene because of her size, her diadem and her winged com- 
panions. Raphael’s Galatea is also accompanied by winged putti, while staffs 
and standards almost identical with those carried by Flétner’s children 
appear in the woodcut illustrations of the Four Triumphs in the Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili, published in Venice in 1499. The handling and disposition 
of the figures and the accouterments borne by the putti all point to the idea 
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of a triumphal procession. The subject, therefore, can be interpreted as the 
triumph of a sea goddess or nymph. We shall see that Flétnet’s use of the 
putto where his Italian contemporaries more usually employ the adult form, 
is characteristic of his mature and most humanistic stylistic phase. 

A comparison with the preparatory drawing further bears out the theory 
that the female figure is being honored. It shows that Flétner originally con- 
templated a considerably larger work, containing twenty-four rather than 
eighteen figures. The carving is composed in four main groups of children, 
each group being bounded by two or more putti, who, by their positions, 
form terminal accents. The eye of the spectator is led easily from one group 
to the next, however, by a gesture or glance of the terminal figures or by the 
accent of a staff or standard. The drawing is similarly composed, but in five 
rather than four groups. Because the transition from group to group is so 
skilfully conceived, it was a simple matter for the artist to eliminate one 
entire group without disturbing the composition of the others. The deleted 
group appears in the drawing, between the trumpeting putto and the pair 
of winged putti with the sea goats. Its removal not only simplified the design 
in general, but also enabled the artist to place the goats directly opposite the 
female figure, thus forming a visual as well as an iconographic axis. 

The dating of the relief presents no serious difficulty, for Flétner’s stylistic 
development has been well established through the study of his drawings, 
woodcuts, and plaques.* His first appearance as a youthful master was at 
Augsburg in the opening years of the sixteenth century. He was, no doubt, 
attracted to that city by the lavish patronage of the Fugger family, for his 
earliest known work was the designs for the organ housing in the Fugger 
Burial Chapel. The organ was finished in 1512, and Flétner continued work- 
ing on the chapel decoration, under the direction of Adolph Daucher, until 
its completion in 1518. 

Augsburg was one of the early centers of the Renaissance style in Germany, 
and the partially assimilated Italianism of such artists as Daucher, Burgkmair, 
and even the Elder Holbein may have contributed to the formation of Flétner’s 
style. Certainly he was interested in Italian art at this time, and it has been 
suggested that he first visited Italy in 1519 or 1520. In any case, he was settled 
in Ansbach before 1522, for in that year he is mentioned in Nuremberg as 
“Peter Flétner of Ansbach.”® In 1523, he took the oath of citizenship of 
Nuremberg. About 1529, Flétner made a second (?) Italian journey, an event 
which terminates his first main stylistic period. 
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Very little of the sculpture dating from Fl6tner’s first period is in any way 
comparable to our relief. The plaques display a keen interest in landscape, 
and often the human figure is reduced to the role of a mere accessory. In 
those plaques where the human figure is relatively important, it conforms 
to the canon of Jacopo dei Barbari and the youthful Diirer. The three wooden 
putti from the choir stalls of the Fugger Chapel were formerly in the Berlin 
Museum but perished in the Berlin Flakturm fire of the spring of 1945.*° 
These lively figures were conceived as very high reliefs, the backs being un- 
finished. The handling of the child forms, however, is quite different from 
that of the Harvard relief. The Augsburg figures strike mannered, restless 
attitudes, which are more akin to the taste of the Late Gothic than to that 
of the High Renaissance. Their complex silhouettes form intricate patterns 
that have little to do with the logical organic structure of the human form, 
such as appears in the relief. 

Flétner’s second stylistic phase can be dated in the thirties of the sixteenth 
century. In 1530 he returned to Nuremberg from Italy and began a period 
of great productivity. During this decade his connection with the Nuremberg 
goldsmith trade was firmly established. He began his career as a designer of 
woodcuts and executed some of his most important architectural decoration. 
A marked change occurs in his style due to his fresh contact with Italy. In 
many of the plaques the human figure dominates the composition, often to 
the complete exclusion of landscape background. The motive of the putto 
appears with great regularity, not only in the plaques, but also in the wood- 
cuts and drawings. Frequently children are used in subjects and compositions 
in which the adult form is more traditionally employed. Putti perform the 
Triumph of Bacchus in a woodcut of the late 1530’s and enact the Triumph 
of the Christian Church in a drawing in the collection of the Erlangen Uni- 
versity Library.** In a series of plaques of the Nine Muses, nude children 
are used in place of the more usual adults (Fig. 3). Two examples of carving 
by Flétner from the period have survived into the twentieth century and 
have a direct bearing on our relief. The first of these is the Coconut Goblet 
executed for a member of the Holzschuh family and preserved in the Germanic 
Museum in Nuremberg.** The body of the vessel, consisting of a coconut, 
was carved by Flétner with bacchanalian and erotic scenes. The base, stem, 
and lid are of gilded silver, made from Flétner’s designs, possibly by the 
Nuremberg goldsmith Ludwig Krug. On the base, playful putti hold the 
arms of the Holzschuh family, while on the lid is the infant Bacchus drink- 
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ing from a wine skin held by a satyr. The young Bacchus is enormously obese 
but, at the same time, the sculptor has modeled the forms in a logical organic 
manner that resembles the handling of the sea goddess of our relief. The 
carving of the adult seated Bacchus on the coconut shell is treated in a similar 
manner and strikes an attitude very like the trumpet-blowing putto of the 
relief. 

The second carving from this period, the decoration of the fireplace of 
the Hirschvogel House of Nuremberg (now destroyed) has the date 1534. 
On two sections of the base of the structure are friezes of male and female 
putti, dancing, playing musical instruments, carrying plants and horns of 
plenty, and attending an altar fire (Fig. 5). The rendering of the child forms 
is identical with that on the Harvard relief. The attitudes of the figures are 
lively, but the Late Gothic complication of silhouette has completely vanished. 
The edges of the figures are determined by the organic structure of the forms, 
one section flowing into the next in a completely logical manner. The bodies 
of the children, while round and plump, clearly suggest the disposition of 
bones and muscles beneath the flesh. 

During the last period of Flétner’s career, from about 1540 until his death 
in 1546, no actual carvings survive that have any bearing on our problem. 
The plaques and drawings demonstrate a revival of interest in landscape, but 
not at the expense of the human figure as in the earlier group. Putti are rare 
and appear usually as minor decorative elements in some of the ornamental 
woodcuts. 

The preparatory drawing for our plaque in Brunswick has been convinc- 
ingly dated by Bange about 1537. The close relationship of the relief to the 
carvings and plaques of the 1530's substantiates this dating and places it at 
that moment in Fl6étner’s career when his humanistic interest was at its height. 





1 E. F. Bange, Peter Flétner, Leipzig, 1926, no. 33, pl. 37. 

2G. W. K. Lochner, Des Johann Neudérfer Nachrichten von Kiinstlern und Werkleuten Daselbst aus dem 
Jabre 1547, Vienna, 1875, p. 115. 

3 The seventeen extant stone reliefs are all reproduced in E. F. Bange, Die Kleinplastik der deutschen Renais- 
sance, Munich, 1928, pls. 82-84. 

4 Diameter, 16.4 cm. With the metal rim, the diameter is 17.6 cm. The work was purchased on the New York 
market. It is said to have once belonged to a member of the Rothschild family in Vienna. 

5 Georg Habich, Die deutschen Schaiimunzen des XVI Jahrhunderts, Munich, 1929-34, II, pt. 2, no. 2795b, 
555. The bronze relief in Paris is 16.5 cm. in diameter. 

61 am very grateful to my colleague, Professor Jakob Rosenberg, for calling the Brunswick drawing to my 
attention. It was first published by Eduard Flechsig, Zeichnungen alter Meister im Landesmuseum zu Braun- 
schweig, Frankfurt a.M., 1920-21, no. 22. See also, E. F. Bange, Jahrbuch der preuszischen Kunstsammlungen, 
LVII (1936), 183, and LIX (1938), 232. Flechsig gives the diameter of the drawing as 22.5 cm. 

7 I am indebted to Professor Erwin Panofsky for valuable suggestions concerning the iconography of the relief. 
8 The studies of E. F. Bange have established the chronology of Flétner. In addition to the works cited above, 
see also, Archiv fiir Medaillen-und-Plaketten-Kunde, 1921-22, pp. 45-52. 

® The document, as published by Konrad Lange, Peter Flétner, Berlin, 1897, p. 9, reads “....dem fremden 
Bildschnitzer von Onolzbach Meister Peter... .”. I can find no convincing evidence in support of the theory 
of an Italian journey prior to the artist’s appearance in Ansbach. 

10 E. F. Bange, “Peter Flétners Augsburger Aufenthalt,” Jahrbuch der preuszischen Kunstsammlungen, XLIV 
(1923), 111, figs. 4-5. 

11 E. F. Bange, Peter Flétner, Leipzig, 1926, no. 10, pl. 21 and Elfrid Bock, Die Zeichnungen in der Universi- 
tats-bibliothek Erlangen, Frankfurt a.M., 1929, no. 323, pl. 121. Flétner’s interest in putti must have been 
stimulated by his contact with North Italian art. A. Haupt (Peter Flettner, Leipzig, 1904, pp. 60-67) has 
shown that Flétner must have visited Bologna, Ferrara and Verona. He could well have passed through 
Bergamo as well and studied the putti by Amadeo in the Colleoni Chapel. The resemblance between some 
of these putti and those by Flétner in the Hirschvogel House is striking (see Francesco Malaguzzi Valeri, 
Gio. Antonio Amadeo, Bergamo, 1904, pp. 70-75). 

12 Ernst Kris, “Zum Werke Peter Flétners und zur Geschichte der Niirnberger Goldschmiedekunst,”” Pantheon, 
December, 1931, p. 499. 
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TINO DI CAMAINO IN FLORENCE 


By W. R. VALENTINER 


the art of Tino di Camaino, the great Sienese sculptor, we become aware 

of the relativity of taste. His art was highly regarded in his own time. 
This is proved by the fact that he was commissioned to make the tomb monu- 
ments of some of the leading political figures of the period, beginning with 
the tomb of the Emperor Henry VII at Pisa and ending with those of the Anjou 
at Naples. In Florence, he became the leading sculptor after the death of 
Arnolfo di Cambio (ca. 1310) and before the arrival of Andrea Pisano (ca. 
1330). 

a this reputation did not last very long. Ghiberti, one hundred years after 
Tino, in his short survey of Tuscan sculpture in his Memoirs, did not consider 
it necessary even to mention Tino’s name, although both had worked on the 
same building: Tino had left several groups of sculptures on the Baptistry 
above Ghiberti’s bronze doors. Ghiberti either did not remember him, or as is 
more likely, did not like his style. This is understandable. Late Gothic masters, 
like Ghiberti, followed ways quite different from those of the early Gothic. 
While both were inclined toward a linear rhythm, in Tino’s case this rhythm 
touches only the surface of his short, compact figures. In Ghiberti’s style it 
penetrates the bodies of his thin and unstable figures, breaking them almost 
apart by the deep-cut curves of their swinging draperies. Likewise, Ghiberti’s 
endeavor to develop depth gradually in his reliefs, by a diminishing scale of 
the figures, did not exist for Tino, who preserved the early medieval front relief 
plane without any depth. 

Ghiberti gave all his praise to Andrea Pisano instead, not realizing that 
Andrea's art was, to some degree, based upon Tino’s in its compact forms as 
well as in its expression of emotions. What attracted Ghiberti to Andrea must 
have been his great technical skill (like Ghiberti he was bronze sculptor as 
well as marble sculptor), the exquisite treatment of his draperies with their 
undercut sharp edges, the realistic modeling of head and hands, and a certain 
preciousness in the attitude of his figures, which was opposed to the directness 
and intensity of feeling in Tino’s work. 

We can see how this might be if we compare one of Ghiberti’s statues, 
St. Stephen on Or San Michele, with a figure of the same saint from Andrea 


LT WE consider the change through the centuries in the appreciation of 
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Pisano’s workshop,’ which had been executed about 1340 and was replaced 
by Ghiberti’s bronze figure in 1428 (Figs. 1 and 2). Ghiberti has taken over 
the general pose and the outlines of the drapery with the overlapping folds. 
Even the attitudes of the hands are similar: the earlier statue (like Ghiberti’s) 
held a palm in the right hand, as a hole between the fingers indicates, and a 
prayerbook in the left. Ghiberti could find such refinement in the design of 
the precisely cut folds, such fine anatomy in the well-articulated fingers and 
hands, in Andrea Pisano’s sculpture, but not in Tino’s. Tino’s art appears 
abstract and primitive in comparison. 

Let us return to the decline in the appreciation of Tino’s art in the fifteenth 
century. After another hundred years we find the Florentines of the early 
sixteenth century proud to have discovered a new world of thought, and of 
the opinion that the Middle Ages were a barbaric period. They had grown very 
tired of Tino’s statues of that age, still standing over the doors of their Bap- 
tistry: they seemed now “very ugly”—goffissime. The name of the sculptor 
was quite forgotten. Vasari mentions him only once and calls him wrongly 
“Lino.” Tino’s statues (which probably fitted the Romanesque architecture of 
the Baptistry very well) were taken down and replaced by others representing 
the art of the greatest exponents of the High Renaissance: Leonardo’s spirit is 
living in the group of St. John Between the Levite and the Pharisee; Raphael’s 
consciously balanced harmony corresponds to the two figures by Andrea San- 
sovino representing the Baptism of Christ; a follower of Michelangelo, Vin- 
cenzo Danti, executed the Decapitation of St. John the Baptist above the third 
door. Vasari himself showed how little esteem he had for Tino’s work by 
taking down the splendid tomb of Gastone delle Torre in S. Croce and using 
some of its parts for decorative purposes in other sections of the church, as we 
shall see presently. 

It will not surprise us that the Baroque age and the nineteenth century could 
not bring a re-evaluation of Tino’s art. In the nineteenth century Tino’s greatest 
work in Florence, the Orso Monument in the Cathedral, was taken apart and 
about half of it disposed of. This was not for reasons of saving space, since the 
walls of the Duomo are bare enough, but because it seemed unjustified to give 
so much wall space to a work whose master was of no interest. If the sarcoph- 
agus, and the great seated statue of the Archbishop, were left in its place, it 
was out of historical reverence for the Archbishop Antonio degli Orsi who, as 
a leader of the Guelphs, had protected the city from the attacks of the Ghibel- 
lines in the thirteenth century. 
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Tino did not begin to be appreciated again until the first decades of our 
century, as part of the reaction against Rodin’s impressionism, of which the 
art of Maillol is a witness. The interest in Trecento sculpture came considerably 
later than the rediscovery of the great early Sienese painters, Duccio, Simone 
Martini, and the Lorenzetti, who paralleled Tino’s sculpture. In modern times, 
painting has always a more popular appeal than sculpture. In Jacob Burck- 
hardt’s Cicerone, and in Dr. Bode’s writings, Tino was still treated with con- 
tempt, although A. Venturi (1906) began to recognize his importance. Now, 
after a half a century has passed, a considerable number of art students are 
occupied with studying the master’s work and much new material has been 
uncovered. A revision of one of the chapters in my book on the artist (1935) 
may, therefore, be justified. 

With Tino’s stay in Florence, a new tendency began to dominate Florentine 
sculpture. The severe and angular forms of Arnolfo di Cambio and his work- 
shop were replaced by a soft lyrical style in the French Gothic manner. The 
first signs of this new tendency appear a few years before Tino’s arrival, as if 
preparing his way. Between 1313 and 1315, the main altar in the Baptistry 
was executed in this new style (if we may judge from the fragments still 
preserved) by an unknown artist, whom Vasari wrongly identified with 
Andrea Pisano.” This altar had the form of a shrine, with a marble statue of 
St. John the Baptist in the center and two angels on either side of the saint; 
above, in other compartments, were smaller figures; while the shutters were 
painted by an artist named Lippo Benivieni. The altar seems to have been 
placed against the wall and to have rested upon two richly carved, marble 
consoles (mensole ) which are still preserved (Museo Bandini, Fiesole) (Figs. 
3 and 5). Their style proves that Vasari’s attribution of the altar to Andrea 
Pisano is erroneous. Besides, Andrea does not make his appearance in Florence 
until 1330.° 

W. Paatz* first pointed out the excellent quality of the two Bandini mensole. 
He related their style to the capitals of the choir of the Cathedral at Prato 
(Fig. 6), which he describes, with good reason, as the last architectural work 
of Giovanni Pisano (ca. 1315). Although there is a considerable difference 
in conception and size between the large, broadly-executed figures of the 
capitals, and the precisely-designed and carefully executed ones on the men- 
sole, the connection of style is very obvious. The soft, doughy forms of the 
Prato carvings seem to me, however, to point more to a late follower of Nicola 
Pisano than to a pupil of Giovanni. We find similar characteristics in certain 
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works of Lapo. The classical reminiscences of the heavy, nude cupids appear 
also in late works of the school of Nicola: for instance, in the fragmentary 
arches, now in the Camposanto, which come originally from the Abbazia di 
S. Giusto at Volterra, where a nude puto is placed in one of the spandrels, as 
in our mensole.° 

I believe that a third piece of sculpture can be added to the group of the 
two mensole from the Baptistry and the Prato capitals: that is, the marble 
statue of A Bishop in the Act of Blessing (Fig. 4) in the Trecento room of the 
Bargello, which has been attributed to Tino, or to Giovanni Balducci.* Here 
we see the same thick drapery, rolled up at the end in wrinkled overlapping 
folds; the same heavy hands, and feet, and protruding eyes. This statue comes 
from S. Maria Novella and must have decorated one of the early Trecento 
tombs. 

Now, it happens that the only name of a sculptor mentioned at that period 
in Florence, and connected with work at S. Maria Novella, is an aged pupil of 
Nicola Pisano, Lapo di Ricevuto, who, according to a hitherto unnoticed 
document of 1315, received the order to execute with his workshop one of the 
avelli (tomb niches) , of which we see so many outside the church of S. Maria 
Novella along the street of that name. Lapo di Ricevuto, together with his son 
Niccolo Lapi and a certain Coppo Andreae, had to decorate the niche of the 
Mannelli, all three artists being mentioned as living in the popolo S. Lorenzo.” 
The niche is still there, and can be identified through the coat-of-arms of the 
Mannelli (three diagonally placed daggers) ; but the purely decorative orna- 
ments are badly damaged and do not help much for the determination of Lapo’s 
style at that period. Lapo must have been about seventy-five years of age in 
1315. It is likely that his younger collaborators did most of the work in the 
workshop, so that we cannot expect to find many of the characteristics of Lapo’s 
style, found in his early works at Siena. There is, however, a possibility that 
the group of sculptures we mentioned are connected with this workshop; since 
we can at least establish relations with the late school of Nicola Pisano in the 
style of the Bandini mensole. 

We come now to the question, at what time did Tino di Camaino come to 
Florence? Asa former pupil of Giovanni Pisano, he cannot have been unknown 
to the sculptors of Florence, who kept up the tradition of the great Pisan mas- 
ters. The documentary evidence of Tino’s activity in Florence is slight. The 
monument of Archbishop Antonio degli Orsi in the Cathedral is signed by him; 
it was created in 1321. From the end of the succeeding year (1322), there isa 
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notice in the documents of the Baptistry (November 29, 1322) pointing to a 
commission Tino had received for the outside of this building (possibly for 
the first bronze doors which were later executed by Andrea Pisano). What- 
ever this commission may have been, Tino could not devote any time to it 
because he accepted a call to work for the Anjou in Naples (probably in 
January, 1323). 

One other notice in the annals of the Baptistry refers to Tino, although his 
name is not specifically mentioned. At the end of 1321 (December 10) a statue 
of St. Michael is placed above one of the doors where the Virtues are standing. 
Parts of these statues of Virtues have been preserved in the museum of the 
Opera del Duomo: the busts of Faith and Charity and the head of Hope.® 
They are unquestionable works by Tino. So was, most likely, the lost 
St. Michael, because the Florentines would hardly have selected another 
sculptor to create this statue to be placed next to earlier works of Tino so long 
as he was still active in the city and in an honored position. We learn from the 
document referring to the St. Michael that this statue was executed towards 
the end of the year 1321, that is, after Tino had finished the Orso monument. 
We must therefore conclude that the Virtues had been created a considerable 
time before. But in the year before (1320) Tino was busy in Siena, supervising 
the work on the Baptistry of the Cathedral of Siena, for which he received 
regular payment as capomaestro from January until October. 

His stay in Florence, in 1321 and 1322, can, therefore, not have been his first 
in this town. This becomes even more certain in view of the fact that the work 
on the outside of the Florentine Baptistry was much more extensive than first 
thought. 

In going over Tino’s biography before 1320, we find a lacuna during his 
Pisan and Sienese periods. Remember that Tino’s outstanding work at Pisa was 
the tomb monument of Henry VII in the Cathedral, which the Ghibelline rulers 
at Pisa had ordered after the death of the Emperor (1313). The work had been 
almost completed, only the last touches being missing, when Tino escaped 
from Pisa and joined the Guelph army of his home town, Siena, which under 
Florentine leadership was marching against the Pisans. Unfortunately for the 
artist, the battle of Montecatini, in August 1315, turned out to bea great defeat 
for the Florentines. What became of Tino in the two following years, 1316 
and 1317, we do not know. It is not unlikely that, as he had been fighting on the 
side of the Florentines, he found refuge there and was engaged to help in the 
decoration of the Baptistry. 
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We can say now that, in all probability, he executed not only the Virtue 
statues above the door opposite the Cathedral (where later Ghiberti created 
the “doors of Paradise”), but the groups above the two other doors as well: 
altogether ine, more than life-size, marble statues. That a Gothic tabernacle 
containing the Baptism of Christ existed above the South door was known, and 
has been confirmed by Carlo Ragghianti,® by the help of a fifteenth century 
cassone panel, which gives a view of the Baptistry from the South. That the 
statues of this tabernacle were the work of Tino has been established by Giulia 
Brunetti.*® She found the half-length figure of Christ, belonging originally to 
this group, in the court of the Museo dell’ Opera where it had always passed as 
a work of the Quattrocento. She also recognized, rightly, the head of St. John 
the Baptist from the same group in the bearded head in this museum (Fig. 8). 
Ragghianti and Weinberger had previously established the fact that the head 
belonged to the tabernacle group, which they believed to be by a different 
sculptor, named by them the ‘Master of San Giovanni.” 

A second bearded head (Fig. 7) in the same museum has thus far not been 
attributed to Tino, but shows quite clearly his early style. It belonged, to my 
mind, originally to the group of the North door of the Baptistry, forming part 
of the center statue of St. John the Baptist Between the Levite and the Pharisee. 
Vasari informs us that Rustici’s group, now standing above the North door, 
replaced an earlier composition of the same subject. This beautiful head has 
been given, first, to Giovanni Pisano (A. Venturi) ; then to the non-existent 
“Master of San Giovanni’; and again to a sculptor near to Andrea Pisano. Its 
relationship to Giovanni Pisano can be explained by its nearness in time of 
execution to Tino’s Pisan period. It differs from Giovanni Pisano’s passionate 
expression in its mysticism, and visionary content, which fits well the Preacher 
in the desert. His hair, with compact waves flowing backwards, is very similar 
to the Charity; the use of the chisel to produce parallel vertical cuts in the eye- 
brows is identical with the other head from the Baptism. I believe, therefore, 
that the three groups, originally above the doors of the Baptistry, were created 
by Tino in 1316 or 1317. This is the reason why they still show a close con- 
nection with the style of the Emperor Henry monument at Pisa. 

In 1318 we find Tino in Siena, working on the Petroni monument, which 
recently has been excellently reconstructed in its original form by Enzo Carli. 
It is interesting to notice that payments for the tomb were made to Tino, as 
well as to his father, Crescentino di Camaino, who was capomaestro at Siena 
Cathedral, a position held by Tino jointly with his father after his return from 
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Florence in 1320. Although we know that Crescentino was sculptor as well as 
architect, it would be difficult to claim for him any of the sculptures on the 
Petroni tomb. They are, throughout, characteristic of Tino, although of uneven 
quality. Crescentino, however, was possibly responsible for the complicated 
construction of this monument, which was repeated by Tino in two instances 
in Florence during the next years. This could perhaps be why Tino mentions 
his father’s name gratefully in his inscription of the Orso monument. 

These tombs in several tiers, placed upon consoles at a considerable height 
on the church wall, were something unheard of. Such bold constructions had 
never been dared before. They must have appeared, at the time, asa remarkable 
technical achievement. Even later periods questioned their security. Not only 
in the two monuments in Florence, but also in the case of the Petroni tomb in 
Siena, the most precarious section, consisting of caryatids holding the sar- 
cophagus, was taken out so as to relieve the upper sections of the tombs. Yet 
these very caryatids, expressing so well the heavy weight they have to carry, 
belong to the most beautiful creations of Tino. 

In August, 1318, the Patriarch of Aquileia, Gastone delle Torre, died while 
passing through Florence. Belonging as he did to a prominent Florentine 
family, an important monument was provided for him by the church authorities 
of S. Croce, which was executed by Tino, probably in 1319, for in that year we 
have no other documentary notice of his activity. The tomb—or what is left of 
it, in the cloister court of S. Croce—has been given by some students to a fol- 
lower of Tino; but my opinion that it is to the greatest extent by the master 
himself seems now generally accepted. This is evident from the fact that the 
Virgin of the Annunciation (originally placed upon the arch enframing the 
tomb but in later centuries misplaced upon another) was, when recently taken 
down and exhibited in Paris, not questioned as an original from Tino’s hand. 
But even more eloquent of Tino’s invention are the beautiful reliefs of the 
sarcophagus, which, although recalling the reliefs of the same subject on the 
Petroni tomb, have a rhythm of their own, and an intense emotional appeal. 

When recently studying the tomb again, I was struck by the fact that the 
sarcophagus and the lower section with the consoles did not fit together; they 
must have had, originally, another part in between. In similar tombs, the sar- 
cophagus is carried by caryatids which, in turn, are supported on a base carried 
by consoles. This base necessarily protrudes beyond the sarcophagus on all 
sides, to supply room for the pedestals on which the caryatids stand. The Torre 
tomb, if seen from the side (Fig. 10) shows, however, the console with the 
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coat-of-arms pushed into the wall, so that it should not project beyond the 
sarcophagus (which, for the same reason, is brought forward from the wall 
and pieced out by an additional slab of marble between it and the wall). 
Another factor indicates a much greater height for the Torre tomb, originally, 
than in its present location, squeezed in between the staircase of the Loggia and 
the Pazzi chapel. The original site, as demonstrated by W. Paatz, was inside 
the church, at the end of the right aisle, where we can still see the two painted 
coats-of-arms of the Torre placed, one above the other, at a considerable 
interval, giving an idea of the height the tomb formerly occupied. 

If there were caryatids to support the sarcophagus, as in all the other tombs 
of Tino at that time, we may ask what became of them when Vasari took it 
apart? I believe I have found them re-used on another, somewhat later tomb: 
that of Francesco Pazzi, standing on the North Loggia of S. Croce (Fig. 9). 
I ascribed this tomb at one time to Alberto Arnoldi. But I think now that 
only the sarcophagus, decorated with three reliefs of the Pieta, is by this artist. 
The supporting figures must have been taken from the Torre tomb and are by 
Tino. The connection with his art, especially with the caryatids of the Petroni 
and Orso tombs, has been felt by more than one student. A. Venturi attributed 
them to a follower of Tino; Toesca and Paatz to an imitator; and, when I 
ascribed them to Arnoldi, I stressed their dependence upon Tino. The beautiful 
swinging curves caused by the weight which the Virtues have to carry, are 
very different from the cold and rigid lines of the reliefs above. The green 
marble bases upon which the Virtues stand have moldings characteristic for 
the late Renaissance, when the Torre tomb was dismantled; the marble of the 
statues differs from that of the other section of the Pazzi tomb and resembles 
that of the Torre sarcophagus. The measurements fit the Torre tomb perfectly. 

We, thus, realize that Tino was the first to introduce into Florentine sculp- 
ture the invention of statues of Virtues carrying the tomb (that is, about fifteen 
years before the Pazzi tomb was executed) ; and that the symbols he gave them 
were used later by Andrea Pisano and his followers. Tino himself carried the 
motif with him to Naples, where innumerable imitators followed his example. 

Also, the Madonna relief built on the wall, high up next to the facade of 
S. Croce (pl. 26B in my book) is from Tino’s workshop, not from that of 
Alberto Arnoldi, although the execution does not seem quite of the same 
quality as the two curtain-holding angels enframing it. The charming motif 
of the Madonna tickling the Child under the chin was repeated, in Andrea 
Pisano’s workshop, in the relief over the Campanile North door;** and by 
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Alberto Arnoldi in his relief on the Bigallo. An exact copy in stone, dated 
1388 (if the inscription tablet with the coat-of-arms of Cione Pollini actually 
belongs to it) can be found in the Trecento room of the Bargello. All this 
proves how lasting the influence of Tino’s art was upon Florentine sculpture. 

A reconstruction of the Torre tomb, as it would appear after these additional 
elements have been included, is here reproduced from a drawing by Miss D. 
Anigucci, Florence (Fig. 11). Even so, the monument does not yet seem quite 
complete. Besides, the Annunciation Angel standing on the left pinnacle, 
which is drawn in tentatively in our reconstruction, has not yet been found. The 
room above the funeral chamber cannot have been empty. Most probably it 
contained a statue of the Madonna (ora saint?) with an adoring angel on each 
side. The angel which Toesca has published recently’? from the Museum of 
S. Spirito, a figure of great emotional impact, is probably the one which was 
kneeling on the right. 

We come now to the greatest work created by Tino in Florence, taken all 
in all, and perhaps the masterpiece of his whole career: the monument of the 
Archbishop Antonio degli Orsi in the Cathedral.** In the reconstruction I 
attempted in my book, a mistake was made in omitting the tomb figure resting 
upon the sarcophagus. The reason was that it seemed unlikely the deceased 
should have been represented twice in life-size, first in the sitting statue with 
closed eyes as if in his death sleep, and secondly, stretched out upon the sar- 
cophagus as in other tombs of Tino. By omitting the recumbent figure, however, 
we come into conflict with the attitude of the two curtain-holding angels. These 
are too small in proportion to the seated statue and had, therefore, to be placed 
in my reconstruction upon unnecessarily high pedestals. If we assume that the 
tomb also contained a recumbent figure of the dead, it would require the 
enthroned statue to be in a room by itself above the funeral chamber, adding 
another tier to the already precarious construction. This at the time I was 
reluctant to accept. There is, however, no way out of it. I believe it must have 
been a five-tiered tomb. An argument for this hypothesis is the fact that the 
tomb of King Robert the Wise in Naples, built twenty-five years later, is con- 
structed in five tiers (although not on consoles) and shows the deceased twice, 
both enthroned and on his deathbed, in two different chambers. The two 
Florentine masters who constructed it, thus, were not the originators of this 
construction, as has been thought, but copied Tino’s idea, a fact that gives 
additional importance to the Orso monument as the first and highest construc- 
tion on consoles built in the Trecento. 
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In describing the original design of the Orso monument, we begin with the 
lowest section. This consisted of the heavy consoles carrying a double arch, 
of which the spandrels are decorated with strange, imaginative stories referring 
to the Last Judgment. The second section was the three marvelous caryatids now 
missing on the tomb holding upon their shoulders the sarcophagus. They are 
among the most beautiful creations of Tino (the finest of the three is now 
incorporated in the Museum of S. Spirito, as a gift of Salvatore Romano). Of 
the third section, the sarcophagus is still in its place; the tomb figure is missing; 
but the curtain-holding angels are preserved in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The splendid frontal relief on the sarcophagus, showing Orso kneel- 
ing before Christ, recommended by the Queen of Heaven and accompanied by 
Saints and Virtues; as well as the inventive compositions with the coat-of-arms, 
on the narrow sides, can be studied now in new photographs reproduced in 
G. Brunetti’s article. These figures have a Sienese charm, combined with a 
Florentine fullness of form and energy of movement, which can be observed 
also in the angels in London. We feel the influence that the atmosphere of 
Florence exerted upon Tino, who must have been impressed by the sculptures 
of Arnolfo di Cambio on the facade of the Cathedral. 

The fourth tier of the monument, the room above the funeral chamber, con- 
tained the seated statue of the Archbishop, one of the wonders of medieval 
plastic art in Florence. The arrangement must have been similar to the King 
Robert mausoleum in Naples. But instead of the painted figures of saints in 
Naples, there were two statuettes of saints at the sides of the enthroned figure, 
one of which is preserved in the Berlin Museum. These flanking figures were 
small in size to bring out the monumentality of the center statue. The fifth 
tier — correctly drawn in in my former reconstruction — we may imagine in 
outline like the Naples monument, that is, enclosed by a Gothic arch, under 
which the Madonna (Sedes Sapientiae ) was sitting accompanied by flanking 
figures. To the left stood the angel (from the Loeser Collection, now in the 
Palazzo Vecchio) ; to the right Antonio degli Orsi kneeling, protected by an 
angel (now in the Frankfurt Museum), the outlines of both statues following 
that of the Gothic arch. That all the statues of the Orso monument have still not 
been rediscovered is proved by the fact that, unexpectedly, two more angels in 
relief turned up in an old private collection in Florence. Miss Giulia Brunetti 
will report about this fortunate find in the note following this article, and 
explain the possible location of these exquisite productions from Tino’s 


workshop. 
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1 The marble statue here reproduced is, I believe, identical with the one which Ghiberti mentions in his 
Memoirs as standing high up on the facade of the Cathedral at Florence, towards the side of the Campanile. 
Unfortunately it is badly damaged: not only is the head missing, but the sleeves and other parts of the edges 
of the drapery are broken off and some of the fingers are restored. Even so it still shows qualities in the care- 
fully smoothed treatment of the surface which Ghiberti may well have admired. I believe it to be the lost 
statue of the St. Stephen from Or San Michele which has a long history in documents (see G. Poggi I/ 
duomo di Firenze, 1909, nos. 294 and 297; and W. Paatz, Kirchen von Florenz, IV, 492 and footnote 88; 
p. 504 and footnote 177). The reason is this. We find mentioned in Trecento documents two statues of 
St. Stephen, which were at one time placed on the Cathedral facade: (1) an earlier figure, made originally for 
the niche of the Arte della Lana on Or San Michele about 1340; acquired by the Opera del Duomo in 1428, 
when Ghiberti’s statue that replaced it on Or San Michele was completed. This statue was described by 
Ghiberti as the work of Andrea Pisano, an attribution supported by the date of its execution; (2) a second 
statue of St. Stephen on the Cathedral facade is much later; it was ordered from Piero di Giovanni Tedesco in 
1391. This has been rightly recognized in the very dull, large statue, likewise in the Museo dell’'Opera today, 
which belongs to a series of saints accompanied by two angels on each side, placed originally on the second 
tier of the facade. 

Now it seems most likely that the lost statue of St. Stephen mentioned by Ghiberti is one of these two. Other- 
wise we should have to presume still a third statue of the same saint on the Cathedral facade. As the style of 
the statue reproduced here agrees with Andrea Pisano, I believe that this is the one described by Ghiberti. This 
supposition is supported by the fact that Ghiberti, in his conception of the saint, was clearly influenced by the 
present statue. Just before the present article went to press, I was informed that Luisa Becherucci has come 
independently to the same conclusion as I in identifying the St. Stephen in the Opera del Duomo with the 
Andrea Pisano statue described by Ghiberti. 
2K. Frey, Vasari edition I, pp. 332-337. A full description of the altar according to the documents is given by 
Ilse Falk, Studien zu Andrea Pisano, 1940, pp. 21-24. See also Ilaria Toesca, Andrea e Nino Pisano, 1950, 
p. 69. 

8 Five years after completion of the altar, another sculptor added two statuettes of angels holding candlesticks 
and standing on high columns placed on each side of the altar. One of these angels is preserved and bears the 


name of the sculptor: Giovanni di Jacopo. 

4 W. Paatz, Die Trecento Architectur in Toscana, 1937, pp. 117 and 184, footnote 463. 

5 A. Venturi, Storia dell’arte..., IV, 41-43; R. Papini, Pisa, Catalogo..., 1, 2, 2, no. 316 (“maniera di 
Nicola Pisano . . . primi anni del XIV sec.’’). 

6 Photo Brogi 9577. Reproduced by A. Venturi, op. cit., fig. 197 (“‘maniera di Tino’). 

7 Published by R. Davidsohn, Geschichte von Florenz, IV, Florentiner Kultur, 1927, Ill, 379. Lapo’s style 
has been well characterized by Cesare Gnudi, Nicola, Arnolfo, Lapo, 1948. See also Enzo Carli; “Lapo, 
Donato et Goro” in Critica d’ Arte, 1951. His dates are as follows: born about 1240, since he is mentioned 
first in 1265 as assistant to Nicola Pisano on the Sienese pulpit and received the same salary as Arnolfo di 
Cambio, who was probably of his age; in 1272, Lapo became citizen of Siena together with Donato, his brother, 
and with Goro. The document says: “Donatus et Lapus et Gorus quondam Ciuti de Florentia sint in civitate 
Sen.”” Milanesi concluded—correctly to my mind—from this that all three were ‘Florentines,’’ but K. Frey 
believed that “de Florentia” refers only to Goro; as a consequence, in recent times the supposition that 
Donatus and Lapus were Pisans has been generally accepted. We may ask, however, why their home town 
would not have been added after their name, and why only Goro’s home town should have been mentioned 
if they had come from another place than Florence. As we know now that Lapo settled later again in Florence, 
Milanesi's interpretation is likely to be the right one. 

That the Lapo of the Florentine document of 1315 is identical with the collaborator of Nicola Pisano at 
Siena is most probable, since the latter is mentioned in the Sienese documents more than once, as “son of 
Ricevuto” and “brother of Donati quondam Ricevuti.”” Donato was probably the older of the two brothers, for 
he is always mentioned first in the documents and seems to have died much earlier than Lapo. 

Lapo is mentioned for the last time in Siena in 1281, when he was architect of the Castle of S. Angelo in 
Colle (of which one tower with Gothic windows still exists), and in 1289, when he was ordered by the town 
to destroy the residences of the Ghibelline counts Cacciaconti. 

8 The earlier Charity or Pisa of the Bardini Museum, Florence (pl. 38 in my book) does not belong to his 
group, as Giulia Brunetti has rightly noted. But the bust in the Museo dell’Opera, carrying a cornucopia and 
representing Charity, does, as P. Toesca (Trecento, p. 264) has pointed out. (Reproduced ibid., fig. 236, and 
G. Brunetti, fig. 2.) The center position must have been taken by the statue of Faith, of which the bust still 
exists (pl. 39B in my book); the position to the left by Hope (the head on pl. 39A in my book); and the one 


to the right by Charity. 
® C. Ragghianti, Critica d’ Arte, 1936, p. 275. 





10 G. Brunetti, Commentari, III, fasc, Il, April-June, 1952. 

11 The relation to the style of Andrea Pisano has been correctly observed by L. Becherucci (L’ Arte, 1927, p. 
214); see also I. Toesca, op. cit., p. 38. 

12 P. Toesca, op. cit., 1951, fig. 234. The angel in the Museum of S. Spirito is made of the blue-veined marble 
which has been used for some of the statues of the Orso monument, but measuring only 63 cm. in height, it 
is too small to fit at the side of the Sedes Sapientiae. The latter has the same height as the Loeser angel in the 
Palazzo Vecchio, that is 77 cm. 

18 H. Keller in the Tino article of the Thieme-Becker lexicon expresses the opinion (also quoted in Paatz, 
Kirchen von Florenz, Ill, 1135) that my reconstruction of the Orso monument reproduced in my book (pl. 27) 
is wrong, but does not present a better solution. After all, the reconstruction was a first attempt after the 
difficult task of trying to locate the many missing parts of the tomb in collections inside and outside of Italy. 
P. Cellini (Proporzioni, Il, 1948, p. 60) makes the fantastic and impossible suggestion that the Madonna, 
Sedes Sapientiae, and the two side figures originally adorned the lunette of Siena Cathedral. It does not bother 
him that in the fresco of Domenico di Bartolo, where this lunette is reproduced, the Madonna is standing, an 
angel is on the right, another with a protecting figure is on the left, while the two accompanying figures are 
reversed in the statuettes of the Orso monument. As a restorer he should have also been aware that in contrast 
to the very damaged frieze above on the Cathedral in Siena (which he gives wrongly to Tino) the Sedes 
Sapientiae Madonna and side figures are in an excellent condition, which accords with the fact that they were 
inside a building, not on the outside. Besides, these three statuettes can be traced back to private collections 
in Florence and not in Siena. Regarding the great frieze on Siena Cathedral representing the Life of the Virgin, 
I believe it to be an (unfortunately badly damaged) masterpiece by Giovanni Pisano. (I do not agree in this 
respect with my friend Enzo Carli who first published this important relief in good reproductions attributing 
it to Tino: Sculture del duomo di Siena, 1941, pp. XI-XIII.) My first reconstruction of the Orso tomb is in 
general approved by P. Toesca, op. cit., p. 263. It is reproduced in J. Pope-Hennessy, Guide of the Italian- 
Gothic sculptures in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 1951. 
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Fig. 11. TINO DICAMAINO, Tomb of Gastone della Torre 
(reconstruction ) 








Fig. 1. Angel from the Orso Tomb 
é é 
Florence, Marchese Fulco Torrigiani Collection 
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Fig. 2. Angel from the Orso Tomb 
Florence, Marchese Fulco Torrigiani Collection 








SHORTER NOTES 


TWO RELIEFS FROM THE 
ORSO MONUMENT 


By GIULIA BRUNETTI 


Two Angels Holding a Piece of Cloth (Figs. 1 and 2) which belong to the 

Marchese Fulco Torrigiani in Florence, are part of the monument of the 
Archbishop Antonio degli Orsi, so perfect is their correspondence to the taste 
of the Sienese master at this particular moment in his stylistic development.’ 
Nor, on the other hand, is it difficult to determine their compositional and 
iconographic function in that ornate and meaningful work. In subject matter, 
the reliefs represent the soul of the deceased transported to heaven, a subject 
whose most noted sculptural example is in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum: the 
beautiful bas-relief, from Pistoia, of the A potheosis of the Bishop Pietro Buon- 
accorsi, attributed to the school of Nicola Pisano. In this case, the central part 
with the middle figure of the Archbishop is missing, but the manner in which 
the two angels hold the piece of cloth leaves no doubt as to the justness of this 
interpretation.” 

As to the function which the two reliefs must have had in the architectonic 
composition, it can be reconstructed in the form of right-angular triangles with 
the right angles toward each other, within which the two figures were placed 
symmetrically, kneeling and facing inward. This arrangement, which is like a 
reversal or inversion of that more frequently found in wings, suggests at 
first that we may be dealing with the remainder of a tympanum. Set on 
either side of the slab containing the figure of the bishop (which could have 
terminated with a cusp, or have been surmounted by a small tabernacle), 
the angels could have formed with it an isosceles triangle, or a trapezoid, 
crowning the whole work. If we suppose the head of the central figure in a 
position a little above the two angels, we can thus explain their gaze, which is 
directed upwards. The position of the heads of the angels (which have only 


L CAN be said, I believe with certainty, that the two fine reliefs with 
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been sketched, in the part not intended to be seen), completely round and 
projecting slightly towards the spectator, could have been a perspective device 
for their view from a much lower level. But the form of this hypothetical 
triangle, or trapezoid, with the marked inclination of its sides and its rigor- 
ously horizontal base, calls to mind a tympanum of the Arnolfian type, which 
seems to me improbable in this case. The dimensions of the two reliefs render 
a reconstruction in this manner still more dubious.* 

I suggest, therefore, a different arrangement which seems to me more plaus- 
ible. There was, in the architectonic complex of the funerary monuments of the 
Trecento, a certain importance given to the lid of the sarcophagus (which 
assumed even greater scope and variety in the Quattrocento) . Often placed on 
high, and furnished with curtains supported by angels, it acquired the func- 
tion of the baldachino of the mortuary chamber (camera mortuaria). The 
proportions and dimensions of its form—always trapezoidal—could vary but it 
could never, even when completed with a large cornice, surpass in size the 
figural part of the sarcophagus itself. The decoration of the front section, the 
part that interests us here, consisted principally in coats-of-arms, but there 
were also other subjects. 

It is very probable that the sarcophagus of the Orso monument might have 
also had a figural cover, and that it could have depicted—as, for example, the 
sarcophagus lid of the Saltarelli monument in S. Catarina, Pisa—the soul of 
the deceased carried to heaven by two angels (Figs, 1 and 2). The continuous, 
or rather undivided, composition of the scene (which can be readily recon- 
structed) is in accord with the front of the sarcophagus, which differs in this 
characteristic from the other Tuscan sarcophagi of Tino. The background now 
missing from under the heads of the two angels—at the sides of which the 
wings are disposed so as to give a certain expansiveness to the upper side of 
the trapezoid* — was probably in part a continuation from the cornice, now 
lost. The roundness of the heads (tutto tondo), and their slight projection 
towards the spectator, must have compensated for the slight inclination inward, 
which marks that part of the monument. On the lid, whose upper plane was 
completed with a cornice so prominent that it also comprised a crown in front, 
there must have been placed the statue of the Virgin, or perhaps of the Arch- 
bishop himself,° towards which the devotional tenseness of the two angelical 
figures was directed. 

These figures are without doubt entirely from the hand of the master (in 
addition the inscription under the monument reads: “Tinus stuepsit [sic] 
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omne latus”) and are, as I have noted, among the most perfect expressions of 
this particularly happy moment in his development. The theme which Arnolfo 
had developed in the tympani of his ciboria, making the figures either kneel 
or remain poised in the air in the triangular space, like ancient Victories, is 
here re-created in a wholly original manner. The feeling for distortion, encour- 
aged by the examples of Giovanni Pisano, is a valid means, as elsewhere in 
Tino, to a closer unfolding of this theme. The two figures are disposed with 
complete acceptance of the geometric boundaries assigned to them, yet with 
the greatest freedom: witness the differences between the one and the other. 
In analogous cases, whether dealing with angels or Victories, the task is eased 
by the position of the arms, which are opened up either by holding a large 
medallion, a rose, a coat-of-arms, or a mandorla. In our case, where the arms 
are still kept close to the body to support the cloth, the task is assigned to 
the strongly oblique movement of the entire figure, with one leg bent in the 
direction of the right-angle, while the other leg and the head incline towards 
the acute angle. Through this obliquity unfolds, perfect in harmony and with- 
out a passage which could not be called vital, the whole play of lines, curved 
and fleeing. 

Tino demonstrates his special mastery by the complete ease with which he 
adapts his compositions to pre-established geometric forms, and always with 
exquisite decorative effects. Such effects can be said to be surpassed here—it 
seems to me—by a feeling of more profound spirituality. The two figures which 
the artist, revitalizing the iconography of the subject, has represented genu- 
flective and inclined, create an impression of complete devotion, if not dedi- 
cation. It is less marked in the angel at the right, the more beautiful perhaps 
from a more intimate sense of rhythm, which is shown in the less pronounced 
curve of the neck, and knee, and in a plasticity generally more expansive; more 
tense, acute, almost shrieking, in the figure to the left, whose dramatic fury 
rivals Giovanni Pisano. 


1The two unpublished angels (referred to without reproduction by P. Bettini in Rivista d’Arte, 1950, pp. 
185, 192, as from “the shop of Arnolfo,” and who suggests that their original destination was one of the side 
doors of the former facade of the Duomo) were called to my attention as works of Tino by G. Marchini. I had 
occasion to see them during the recent visit to Florence of Dr. W. R. Valentiner, who also left the illustration 
of them to me, and placed at my disposal the photographs which he had had made at the Gabinetto Fotografico 
della Soprintendenza alle Gallerie of Florence. The Marchese Torrigiani with great courtesy has allowed me 
to study and publish them. I express my profoundest thanks to all. 

2 This opinion was given by Valentiner directly upon seeing the two fragments. Perhaps we should not omit 
the fact that this iconography, common enough in contemporary painting, is found used in the elevation to 
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heaven of the Costanza among the miniatures of the Documenti d’ Amore of Francesco da Barberino, who, as 
is known, was executor of the testament of Antonio degli Orsi (see F. Egidi in L’Arte, 1902, pp. 15, 78; for 
other correspondence, in the long run more significant, regarding the representation of Death with three faces 
and shooting arrows in miniatures and sculpture, see also G. Poggi in Rassegna Nazionale, 1903, CXXXI, 
667, and A. Venturi, Storia, IV, 271). 

3 All the Tinesque tympani which have been preserved form a body distinct from those of Arnolfian compo- 
sition with their acute arch and, even when fragmentary, demonstrate their own character. Further than that, 
a tympanum of this type must be greater in width than the sarcophagus beneath, along the sides of which are 
raised the columns which support it. And in this case we are far from the required dimensions. The width of 
the sarcophagus, in only the figural part, is 2.32 m.; the width of the two reliefs is 57.05 cm. for the left one, 
56.08 cm. for the right. Even if we suppose, as is probable, that the central part which is now missing might 
have been more or less as large, it would still lack a goodly section. I also see as improbable, chiefly because it 
is not in Tino’s style, a solution of the type of that of the Petroni portal in the cloister of S. Francesco in 
Siena, the only one which would accord with the dimensions, so reduced, of the figural part. 

* This circumstance seems to me also to be a factor in favor of the second hypothesis. The width of the reliefs 
from the wings is about 25 cm. for the left one, about 20 cm. for the right. If we add here that of the middle 
slab and of a proportionate cornice, as well as a large superpose cornice, the width obtained is quite marked 
and sufficient for the base of more than one figure. 

5 See the more recent hypothesis proposed in these pages by Dr. Valentiner for the reconstruction of the 


monument. 


A FRENCH ARTIST IN MEXICO IN 1769 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
BIOGRAPHY OF A. J. NOEL 


By MICHEL N. BENISOVICH 


HE biography of the painter Alexander-Jean Noél (1752-1834) is only 

partially known and many links concerning his life in Mexico, San 

Domingo and Portugal are still missing. In his youth he happened to 
be a collaborator of the well-known French astronomer, the Abbé Jean Chappe 
d’Auteroche, who in 1761 made a trip to Siberia for the Académie des Sciences 
of Paris to observe the transition of the planet Venus. The description of this 
expedition, Voyage en Sibirie, with illustrations by the painter J. B. Le Prince 
who accompanied Chappe, was one of the choicest books published in France 
in the eighteenth century.’ 

During his second expedition the French astronomer met his death in 
Mexico in the deserts of the province of Baja California. The story and the 
scientific data of this mission were edited and published by Cassini fi/s in 
Voyage en Californie pour observer le passage de Venus, Paris, 1772, chez 
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Fig, 2. A. J. NOEL, Interior of a Habitation in Mexico 
Paris, Louvre 


Seale. bu. Mapizea. 


Fig. 3. A. J. NOEL, A Tavern in Mexico 
Paris, Louvre 





P.C.A. Jombert. The young Noél, who was only sixteen when Chappe’s fatal 
expedition left Le Havre de Grace on the twenty-first of September, 1768, 
was engaged by Chappe to participate as a draughtsman. 

In Chappe’s diary the name of Noél follows that of another member of the 
expedition, Mr. Pauly, the King’s Engineer and Geographer. “Mr. Noél, a 
pupil of the Academy of Painting, was intended for our draughtsman, to take 
draughts of sea-coasts, plants, animals and whatever we might meet with that 
was curious.”” It took the ship Nouveau Mercure twenty-one days to reach 
Cadiz. Pressed for time, Chappe preferred not to await the ship destined for 
the passage to Vera Cruz, and so the travelers entrusted their lives to “‘a bilan- 
der, a light vessel, a nut shell,” under a French flag. Messrs. Doz and Medina, 
two navy officers and astronomers to his Catholic Majesty the King of Spain, 
also joined the ranks. The weary travelers reached Vera Cruz on March 6, 
1769, after seventy-seven days at sea and a difficult landing, with provisions 
and water at the lowest ebb. Now they had to face “300 leagues to San Blas 
{on the Western shore } where we had to embark in order to cross the Vermeille 
sea” [now Gulf of California}. Tortillas, “not much better than sea biscuits,” 
provided the main fare. ‘As to the other messes that the Indians feast upon, 
it is impossible, especially for a Frenchman.” 

The capital was reached via Jalapa and Tlaxcala, where a warm reception 
was extended by the Viceroy, the Marquis de la Cruz. There the travelers 
admired the Cathedral, of which “the outside is unfinished and likely to 
remain so.” Still separated from San Blas by 190 leagues, they finally reached 
that point after twenty-eight days across Mexico by litter and muleback, by 
way of Queretaro and Guadalajara. 

Time was short since the date for the observation of Venus, June 3, was 
drawing near. Only a sea passage of sixty leagues separated them now from 
the cape of San Lucas, their final destination. Sailing in a packet boat chartered 
for the expedition, the latter “‘was tantalized with calms, contrary winds, cur- 
rents” and finally was forced to land, after much discussion, at the Mission of 
St. Joseph at the entrance to the river of the same name. They landed “fright- 
ened, wet, through horrid billows” but carrying the precious instruments 
undamaged. Here Chappe’s diary ends. 

Although an epidemical distemper raged in the Mission, having already 
swept one-third of its population, Chappe “would not stir.” His Spanish 
contingent sickened at once; Pauly and Noél followed. Chappe was seized 
with distemper. Although he recovered sufficiently to be able to observe the 
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transition of Venus, to complete all his notes, and even to observe two weeks 
later the eclipse of the moon, he died on August 1, 1769, “content, surrounded 
by Pauly and Noél,” as we read in Cassini’s volume. At that time “the village 
was a mere desert. Three-quarters of the inhabitants had died, the rest had 
fled. Doz and Medina did their best to pay the last respects to Chappe for the 
priest was long since dead. The Spanish, French and everyone of the survivors 
then collected what little strength they had left and performed the most mel- 
ancholy of all offices.” 

The survivors had to wait two months for a vessel for the return trip to 
San Blas. Dubois, the French watchmaker, was left at the Mission in a dying 
condition, and the Spanish officer Medina died on reaching San Blas. 

It was Pauly who, after his return to Paris, presented to the Academy of 
Sciences all the archives of the expedition led by Chappe and also a long report 
on Mexican flora and fauna written in Spanish by D. José Antonio de Alzate 
y Ramirez, who was honored by the title of corres pondant étranger, bestowed 
upon him after the reading of the French translation of the report at a meeting 
of the Academy. 

We quote a paragraph of the report published by Cassini (Notes, p. ror) : 
“Mr. Noél, a young painter who accompanied Mr. Chappe has put into our 
hands several drawings which he took as they passed through Mexico and 
California. These drawings exhibit in the vegetal class a taper on which is 
found a monstrous excrescence, the flowers of corallodendron or immortal 
wood of America, and those of another plant which we are unacquainted with; 
in the animal tribe fishes, zoophyles, the sea hand, etc. and a lizard which we 
think a singular one and is called a chameleon in that country, and a quadruped 
which does not seem to belong to any of the classes that are either described 
or known.” 

Louis Réau, in his Histoire de l’Expansion de l’art francais, volume IV— 
Amérique Latine, published a contemporary document in which Charles- 
Nicolas Cochin, secretaire de |’ Academie Royale de peinture et de sculpture, 
proposes, on the 28th of August, 1778, nine years after Chappe’s expedition, 
the acquisition of Noél’s Mexican drawings for the Cabinet Royal. In a letter 
to d’Angiviller, Directeur General des Batiments, Cochin writes: 


Ils sont au nombre de dix tant dessins que croquis. Deux particulierement 
me paraissent interessants: l'un est une Poulerie [sic} ou guinguette de 
Mexique, l'autre l’intérieur d'une habitation des environs de Mexique; deux 
autres sont l’enterrement de l’abbé Chappe et une vue du village de Saint- 
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Joseph en Californie. Les autres sont un requin, un lézard et quelques croquis 
d’ajustement de ce pays. Tout cela est curieux comme costume, dessinés sur le 
lieu et avec la verité d’un artiste qui a du talent. 


And on the rst of September Mr. d’Angiviller replied: 


Qu’il juge 4 propos de ne pas laisser échapper ces dessins qui au talent 
avec lequel ils sont faits réunissent le merite de présenter des objets interes- 
sants par le costume et la rareté. 


The Directeur des Batiments consequently ordered them purchased for the 
Cabinet Royal. 

The Cabinet des dessins du Musée du Louvre now keeps them under num- 
bers 31-470-31479. We are grateful to Mr. Gaston Briére, Honorary Curator 
of the National Museums of France, for this information and happy to present 
the drawings here (Figs. 1-6). 

These are drawings of a very young artist whom nature endowed with a 
sharp eye for rapid croguis and who showed considerable progress, as he be- 
came one of the best marine painters in the genre of Joseph Vernet. Their 
documentary value is high. Twenty years later, in 1789, a Spanish expedition 
led by Alejandro Malaspina came to Mexico. It included several draughtsmen 
—F. Brambilla, Juan Ravenet and Tomas Suria—who carried away drawings 
of this country then so little known in Europe. 

The Louvre drawings by Noél carry on their mountings their titles and 
explanatory notes. Among them the Burial of Abbé Chap pe is the most impor- 
tant to French art history. It is a study for a painting executed much later by 
Noél, which hung in the Salon de la Correspondance in 1779 and of which all 
trace is now lost. The Louvre drawing (Fig. 1) gives an idea of the lost 
painting. 

The funeral procession passes before the Mission on the way to the church; 
the face of the dead man is uncovered. An officer in a blue uniform with red 
lapels follows the litter bearing the body and holds a lighted lantern, as do all 
the participants. A monk holding a cross follows and two young men, one of 
whom may be Noél himself, close the procession, in which some naked Indians 
also take part. 

Figs. 1 and 6 give a clear idea of the primitive Mission houses of the 
eighteenth century in Baja California, Mexico, with their thatched roofs, col- 
umns surmounted by capitals, and palisades. 
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Perhaps some day a commemorative plaque will mark the spot in Baja 
California where Abbé Chappe met a premature death 185 years ago and 
passed away “content” to have sacrificed his life to his supreme scientific task. 


1 The original drawings by J. B. Le Prince and Moreau le Jeune belonged to the library of Mr. Louis Roederer 
in Reims from whom they were purchased by Dr. Rosenbach. 

2 We quote from the English popular edition of Cassini's work which appeared in London “in the Poultry” 
in 1778 under the title: A voyage to California to observe the transition of Venus, by Monsieur de Cassini. 


A NOTE ON WU TAO-TZU 


By BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 


HE ONE painter who has been extolled by Chinese critics of every 

period as the foremost master in all classes of subject matter was 

Wu Tao-tzii of the T’ang Dynasty (618-906) . He is described as having 
been possessed of a kind of divine energy, and alone of all painters is said to 
have been the master of all Six Principles of painting. He is ranked above all 
others in the Shén, or inspired grade.* The onlookers who gathered to see him 
complete one of his compositions said that he swirled his brush with the force 
of a whirlwind, so that all declared he must be receiving supernatural aid.” 
His paintings are described as having been so imbued with a dynamic quality 
that the creatures of his brush threatened to come alive upon the painted 
surface. 

Since we are largely dependent on literary descriptions for our knowledge 
of the performance of such classic giants of the T’ang Dynasty, the lack of any 
real evidence in the shape of original paintings makes it baffling even to 
imagine the enormous progress over earlier painters, credited to such artists as 
Wu Tao-tzii. This progress is always described in terms of unfettered imagina- 
tion and a dynamic spontaneity of expression in line. Often the descriptions 
of Wu Tao-tzii’s facility would not be inappropriate to the freedom and spon- 
taneity of expression in monochrome ink paintings executed hundreds of years 
later. Wu Tao-tzii was undoubtedly a great innovator and artist, but the ex- 
travagant praise lavished upon him by critics writing in early Sung times must 
be considered in a relative way; that is, in comparison with the prevailing style 
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Fig. 1. Flying Devil from a design by Wu Tao-tzii (rubbing ) 
Chii-yang, Hopei Province 


Fig. 2. A Bodhisattva (ink painting ) 
Nara, Sh6s6-in 





of painting in the Six Dynasties and early T’ang Periods. A series of articles, 
published by the Japanese scholar Kobayashi, demonstrated clearly that this 
change in connoisseurship may have taken place in Wu Tao-tzii’s own lifetime, 
a change from the admired control and rational definition in precise contour 
and local tone to a more spontaneous, activated expression in terms of swirling 
monochrome and creative vitality, rather than on mere correctness and good 
form in the Confucian sense.* 

The reader may well ask how this proposition or any conclusion with regard 
to Wu Tao-tzii’s legendary performance can be demonstrated in the absence 
of any surviving original material. The answer is that we are not entirely with- 
out evidence. The one reflection of his work that still survives to give us some 
idea of the stupendous power and freedom of the brush described by Chinese 
Critics is to be seen in the stone engraving of a F/ying Devil, preserved at Chii- 
yang in Hopei Province (Fig. 1).* In comparison with Six Dynasties paint- 
ings and the work of the early T’ang artists, this is a design filled with tremen- 
dous movement and energy, in which the thinning and thickening of the lines 
of the moving brush alone make for the powerful and plastic realization of the 
form. The figure appears as though swelling and bursting with the pressure 
of pent-up energy. In its demoniacal and heroic quality it bears comparison 
with the terribilita of Michelangelo. 

Michelangelo could be said to have invented a kind of superhuman anatomy, 
based partly on human, partly on Graeco-Roman models, which he felt was 
only proper to express the truly supernatural stature of the beings with which 
he peopled the Bible story. Wu Tao-tzii’s supernatural creature is not based on 
any human or classic models, but is an almost abstract creation in that it is made 
up of wonderfully articulated and consistent brush strokes which, by their 
intrinsic character rather than by their adherence to the forms of real anatomy, 
are calculated to express the tremendous spirit and demoniacal strength of a 
being from the other world. Wu Tao-tzii’s design, in other words, is infused 
with the quality described in the first of the Six Principles of painting: 
Ch’i-yiin Shéng-tung (‘‘spitit-resonance-life-movement”), a phrase which 
means the ability of a painter to endow his painted creatures with the feeling 
of vitality proper to their species so that they will appear almost capable of 
breath and movement.° 

We have a confirmation for the attribution of the design of the Flying Devil 
to a T’ang original, and a demonstration that it is not entirely unique, in the 
painting of a Bodhisattva in the collection of the Shoso-in (Fig. 2) . This paint- 
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ing was a part of the collection dedicated to Todaiji in A.D. 753. The figure, 
executed entirely in ink outline, provides a very close approximation of the 
style preserved in the engraving at Chii-yang.® In both cases the swirling 
scarves of the drapery impart at once a feeling of movement and airborne light- 
ness to the celestial figures. The lines of the ink painting are executed in long, 
casual sweeps of the brush with a continuous thinning and thickening in the 
course of a single stroke, so that the line not only acquires a vibrancy, but 
through its thickening fulfills the function of an abstract modeling as well. 
These same words could be used to describe the character of the drawing in the 
translation of Wu Tao-tzii’s Devil to stone engraving. Although of course it 
cannot be claimed that the Bodhisattva in the Emperor Shomu’s collection is a 
lost original by Wu Tao-tzi, it certainly is plausible on the basis of comparison 
with the Chii-yang demon to recognize it as a close and even contemporary 
reflection of his manner. What amounts to a very accurate description of the 
kind of activated drapery that characterizes these two figures can be found in 
a passage of the Li Tai Ming Hua Chi, in which the author contrasts the style 
of Wu Tao-tzii with that of the painter Ts’ao Chung-ta: 


Wu's brush gave an effect of smooth curving, and his robes billowed upward. 
Ts’ao’s . . . robes were clinging and tight. It was for this reason that later men 
held that Wu's girdles were caught by the wind, while Ts’ao’s garments were 
just out of water.? 


Tsao Chung-ta is invariably described as an artist from the western coun- 
tries, perhaps from Samarkand, who flourished in Northern Ch’i times.® It is 
apparent that his style was an ultimate derivation from the semi-Classical 
school of Gandhara. The description of his drapery formula completely fits 
the type of clinging garment with the robe defined in multiple parallel lines for 
the folds that we encounter in examples of T’ang Buddhist painting. Perhaps 
the final key to the solution of this problem is to be found at the end of Kuo 
Jo-hsii’s account of the methods of Ts’ao and Wu: “The contrast between 
Ts’ao’s and Wu’s styles is a basic one also for sculpture.”® 

If we follow out the implications of this note, we shall find that “the Ts’ao 
style” may be recognized in many statues of Central Asian or Gandhdara type 
at Yiin Kang and in multiple examples of steles and gilt bronzes of Six Dynas- 
ties and early T’ang date.*® The clue to understanding Wu Tao-tzii’s dynamic 
drapery style is to be sought in various formulae already fully developed in 
Six Dynasties art. A notable illustration would be the panels of Flying Apsaras 
formerly decorating the Six Dynasties caves at T’ien Lung Shan (Fig. 3).** 
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The figures themselves appear almost bodiless, so involved are they in the 
blustery rhythm of their whirling scarves. The long sweeping lines that describe 
their movement are repeated in echoing curvilinear shapes admirably calcu- 
lated to suggest the gossamer flight of substanceless spirits. Both design and 
movement clearly anticipate “the Wu style.” A somewhat similar suggestion 
of weightless elegance is present in many of the figures in Ku K’ai-chih’s scroll 
of The Admonitions of the Instructress of the Palace Ladies.'* In these Six 
Dynasties examples the line is completely even and controlled throughout its 
length. There is no suggestion of a really dynamic vitality through changes 
in the thickness of individual lines, nor by the casual sweep of the brush itself. 

The novelty of Wu Tao-tzii’s innovation lies in his departure from the 
accepted, controlled precision of line for the expression of a sort of dynamic 
turbulence connoted in the very impetuosity of the brush stroke and in his 
development of painting in ink without color. The very fact that the Shoso-in 
Bodhisattva is entirely in monochrome outline is another factor relating this 
picture to Wu Tao-tzii, whose preference for this mode is so often signalized 
as unique for his time.** Although the drawing in the T’ien Lung Shan 
A psaras, in the figures in the scroll of The Admonitions, and in the Shoso-in 
Bodhisattva, is done in what we can properly describe as a Chinese style, the 
painting of the black and white Bodhisattva in the Shoso-in reveals the emer- 
gence of a new criterion of performance and connoisseurship based on the 
artist’s ability to achieve effects of spontaneity and vitality through the con- 
trolled bravura of his brushwork. The suggestion of whirling movement 
expressed in broadly swept lines of the brush conveys the impression of the 
inner dynamic life or C4’7 in a far more explosive baroque fashion than is ever 
possible in the old standard of performance implicit in the phrase, “‘unfalter- 
ing, correct use of the brush,” when used to describe the work of Six Dynasties 


artists. 


1“*T’ang Ch’'ao Ming Hua Lu, The Famous Painters of the T’ang Dynasty,” transl. by A. C. Soper, Archives 
of the Chinese Art Society of America, 1V (1950), 8 f. 

2 Idem, p. 10. 

8 Kobayashi, Taichiro, Kokka, 587-591, 593, 1939-1940. Cf. Kuo Jo-hsii, Experiences in Painting, transl. 
A. C. Soper, Washington, 1951, n. 194, p. 129. 

4 O. Sirén, History of Early Chinese Painting, London, 1933, I, pl. 48, 2. 

5 For a complete analysis of this term, see A. C. Soper, “The First Two Laws of Hsieh Ho,” Far Eastern 
Quarterly, Aug. 1949, pp. 412 ff. 

6 J. Harada, English Catalogue of Treasures in the Imperial Repository Shésé-in, Tokyo, 1932, pl. LXVI. 
A somewhat similar free, coarse brushwork is apparent in the drapery of the different versions engraved for 
rubbings from a Kuan-yin design by Wu Tao-tzii (Sirén, op. cit., pl. 46) and in the famous triptych attributed 
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to Wu at Tofukuji, Kydto (Sirén, op. cit., pl. 49). These pictures appear to be very late copies of copies, in 
which the lines have assumed a decorative, rather than a structural, character. 

7 Kuo Jo-hsii, p. 17. Compare the translation in Sirén, op. cit., 1, p. 39. ““Ts’ao-ta’s figures were clad in garments 
which clung to the body; they looked as if they had been drenched in water, whereas the mantles on Wu's 
figures were draped in billowing folds and looked as if they had been caught by the wind.” 

8 Naité, T., The Wall-Paintings of Hérya-ji, transl. and ed. by W. R. B. Acker and B. Rowland, Baltimore, 
1943, p. 144 f. 

® Kuo Jo-hsii, p. 17. 

10 Cf, Sirén, History of Chinese Sculpture, London, 1925, II, pls. 43, 45, 147, etc. 

11 [bid., Ill, pls. 212, 219. 

12 Sirén, History of Early Chinese Painting, pls. 12, 13. 

13 T’ang Ch’ao Ming Hua Lu, p. 9. The term pai hua does not of course mean “white pictures.” “White” 
(pai) is used in the sense of “plain” or “unadorned,” and it is a term used to designate the type of outline 
drawing illustrated by the Shidsd-in Bodhisattva. (Cf. J. A. Pope, “Sinology or Art History,” Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, Dec., 1927, p. 416. Arthur Waley, Introduction to the Study of Chinese Painting, 
London, 1923, p. 146, translates pai hua as “‘plain drawings.” ) The origins of this type of monochrome draw- 
ing in the Far East in all likelihood antedates Wu Tao-tzi. A detail from a wall painting or the legend of 
King Ajatasatru at Kyzil illustrates a cloth banner of the Four Great Events in the life of Buddha painted 
entirely in monochrome outline (A. Griinwedel, Alt Kutscha, Berlin, 1920, Taf. 42-43). These paintings are 
presumably to be dated no later than the sixth century A.D. Even further west at Bamiyan there is one cave 
of approximately the same period, in which part of the decoration is carried out entirely in black outline 
drawing, with no indication that the contours were to be filled in in color (B. Rowland and A. K. Coomara- 
swamy, The Wall-paintings of India, Central Asia, and Ceylon, Boston, 1938, pl. 9). 


PONTORMO TO GRECO 


By E. P. RICHARDSON 


ANNERISM has been a favorite intellectual problem of our uni- 
versities for some time past; yet it was left for Indianapolis, rather 
than a university museum, to hold the first exhibition of Mannerism 

in America. “Pontormo to Greco, The Age of Mannerism’”’ was a significant 
exhibition, scholarly in approach, and valuable to the student. Since few of 
those most closely interested were able to see the exhibition, it is worthwhile to 
mention that the catalogue, with an introduction by Dr. Walter Friedlander 
and descriptions by Robert O. Parks, reproduces all of the seventy-one paint- 
ings and drawings shown. 

It is a tribute to the exploratory nature of the exhibit, to say that it raised 
more questions than it answered. 

How well is Mannerism, as a period of painting, represented in America? 
Limitations of space and funds, and restrictions placed by owners upon loans, 
prevented this from being a survey of American holdings. It would be unfair 
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Fig. 3. Apsara from the Cetling of Buddhist Cave, T’ien Lung Shan (Six Dynasties ) 


Cambridge, Mass., Fogg Art Museum 








COMEDIENS FRANCOIS GALLI COMED! 


Fig. 1. J. M. LIOTARD after ANTOINE WATTEAU, Comediens Francois 
The Philadelphia Museum of Art 
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Fig. 2. JEAN PILLEMENT, Man with a Mule and Goats by a Stream 
The Philadelphia Museum of Art 
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to judge the group of paintings assembled in Indianapolis by this standard. 
Yet it forms an indication, and together with one’s casual recollections of 
museum holdings, allows one to say that the large, complicated figure com- 
positions of Beccafumi, Pontormo, Rosso and Bronzino, painted in the dec- 
ades 1520-1550, which form the heart of the Mannerist achievement, are 
almost wholly lacking in America. The rare examples, like the large Vasari 
altarpiece hidden away in the University of Wisconsin collection at Madison 
(see The Art Quarterly, Il [1939], 178) are too few, and too scattered to 
affect this verdict. 

This aspect of Mannerism was represented in Indianapolis by drawings, 
many of which were of the highest interest—either unpublished or of notable 
quality, or both. The drawings of Bandinelli, Pontormo, Rosso, Parmigianino, 
Niccolo dell’ Abbate, Primaticcio, Guglielmo della Porta, lent by the Morgan 
Library, Mr. and Mrs. Janos Scholz, the Fogg Museum and other lenders, 
form an admirable representation of Mannerist ideals. The question one 
asks is, do they represent also the esthetic achievement? The study for the 
Fall of the Giants plaquette by Guglielmo della Porta (the Morgan Library), 
magical in its linear beauty and its evocation of the fantastic, is a masterpiece 
of Mannerism—but it measures seven by ten inches. Were the Tuscan artists, 
with their purely plastic style, able to achieve their ideals in paint, on the 
monumental scale? Or had the coloristic resources of Venetian painting to be 
added before these visionary ideals, this new sensibility, could be realized? 
And when this was done, is the result still to be called Mannerism? 

It is a matter for argument whether the great, individual geniuses who 
appear in Venice around the mid-century, or Luca Cambiaso in Genoa, or 
El Greco in Spain, can be considered part of Mannerism. I can understand 
why Mr. Parks wished to extend the period and take these into his survey: 
it enabled him to include the three apostles, §. Matthew, S. Simon and S. Luke 
from the penultimate phase of Greco's style, which have just been acquired 
by Dr. G. H. A. Clowes of Indianapolis, and never shown before in this 
country. They are part of a series of Christ and the Apostles, from the Church 
of Almadrones, near Guadalajara; one other, S. Andrew, has been acquired 
by the Los Angeles County Museum. (All three pictures in the Clowes col- 
lection are said in the catalogue to be signed. The S. Matthew and S. Luke 
have the monogram 4» but I was unable to find it on the S. Simon.) 

Nonetheless, as a matter of definition, I doubt if the developments of 
painting after 1550 can rightly be called Mannerism. There was undoubtedly 
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a strong influence of Mannerism upon the young painters coming forward in 
Venice in the 1530’s and 1540's. One can speak of a Mannerist period of 
Bassano, or Mannerist elements in Tintoretto and Veronese. Greco was a 
Mannerist in the little, early works done in Venice, which have recently been 
discovered. But Mannerism’s role was that of a stimulus, a point of departure. 
Its language was line, and form. In the next phase, the Venetian coloristic 
language resumed its power; light rules all; and personalities, too powerful 
to be catalogued, transform the art of painting into something quite different. 

The one phase of Mannerist painting well represented in this country is 
the portrait. It was a keen pleasure to see again, in Indianapolis, Pontormo’s 
Halberdier (Chauncey D. Stillman Collection) which, with its tone of lofty 
pride and subtle elegance of style, announces the age of the aristocratic por- 
trait. The Portrait of a Man by Salviati (N. B. Spingold Collection) (Fig. 1) 
is a supreme example of the conspiratorial atmosphere in sixteenth century 
portraits: this tall figure with red-gold hair, in black and silver costume, 
seems as if surprised in the midst of some dangerous and desperate intrigue. 
The young Florentine Noble, with a river god in the background (St. Louis) 
is also a picture of the first rank, although of disputed authorship. Lorenzo 
Cybo and his Page (Wildenstein) represented the formality and decorative 
elegance, and the tone of mystery, which make Parmigianino’s portraits so 
interesting. And there are many other Mannerist portraits of the highest 
quality in America. 


SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY FRENCH GRAPHIC ARTS 
IN THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM 


By PAuL L. GRIGAUT 


century French painting and sculpture. Yet, with few exceptions, they 
have paid little attention to the graphic arts of the period. While collec- 
tors of Diirer, or Rembrandt, or Meryon, until the last few years at least, could 
be counted in the thousands in this country, collectors of eighteenth century 


ik IS a truism that American collectors have long appreciated eighteenth 
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engravings have always been small in number. There is little competition at 
New York auctions for French engravings of quality, and it is not an infre- 
quent occurrence to see excellent examples of, say, Larmessin or Moreau le 
jeune submitted to the odium of being “hand colored” if they are to be sold 
at all. 

There are a number of reasons for this reluctance. Black and white prints, 
so charming and delicate at close range, so dull at a distance, are of little 
interest to the majority of collectors, who in general are masters of this 
characteristically American art—interior decoration. There are too many poor 
proofs and, worse still, too many re-strikes of the more familiar prints. In 
addition, a few prints (much fewer than collectors usually believe) lend 
themselves to double-ententes and suffer from what Bachaumont called 
“défauts de bon sens.’” Of course there have been exceptions, the compre- 
hensive Cortlandt Bishop collection (sold in 1935), the Johnson collection 
(sold in 1946), for example. A number of engravings from the Roederer 
collection, the acquisition of which was one of Dr. Rosenbach’s great coups, 
changed hands since it left France in 1923. Several museums are justly proud 
of their holdings. Chicago has a large and splendid group of color engrav- 
ings, with such rarities as the Le Blon Louis XV; Worcester has very good 
impressions of the better known Janinets and Descourtis; the Metropolitan 
was greatly enriched by the spoils of the Bishop sale; Boston has an excellent 
copy of Monument du costume; and the National Gallery has the impec- 
cable Christophle collection, sold en bloc some thirty years ago to Joseph 
Widener. To these institutions may now be added the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, which has only recently placed on temporary exhibition some of its 
Own possessions. 

The present exhibition at Philadelphia is without doubt the most compre- 
hensive of its kind since the Washington exhibition ten years ago. From a 
scholarly point of view, it is superior even to that display by the extraordinary 
rarity of the states shown. Although emphasis has been placed on the eighteenth 
century, the classical period is well represented, almost entirely by portraits. 
Severe, even monotonous at first sight, and “Jansenist” in tone, that section 
will be rewarding only to the serious student. On the other hand, the large 
gallery devoted to the dix-huitiéme has enjoyed a greater popularity than was 
expected, a welcome sign in the present sad state of print collecting in this 
country. Many of the exhibits in that section have the most unimpeachable 
pedigree, since they come in large part from the Roederer collection. Some 
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of the gems of that collection are absent: the 1795 Contes et Nouvelles illus- 
trated by Fragonard, with its ninety-eight plates (the Beraldi copy contained 
only sixty-eight), the Gravelot drawings for his Corneille and those for his 
Nouvelle Héloise are missing, as is the Roederer copy of the Anacreon, with 
its contre-é preuves colored by hand. But an extraordinary group of some 400 
single-page illustrations, chiefly in avant-lettre or etched states, form a study 
group unequaled anywhere. In the Winter, 1954, Philadelphia Bulletin, Mr. 
Zigrosser mentions a few: 150 by Moreau le jeune, fifty by Eisen, thirty by 
Augustin de Saint-Aubin, twenty-five by Cochin—enough material for twenty 
Ph.D. theses. Unless I am mistaken, many of these illustrations come from the 
Léon Mercier collection which, as Seymour de Ricci said, formed the solid 
foundation for the great building which Roederer was striving to erect. 

In addition to the more usual illustrated books of this plus grand siécle, 
which range in date from the Regent’s Daphnis et Chloé and La Motte’s 
Fables nouvelles with Gillot’s etchings, to Svebach-Desfontaines’ color en- 
gravings of Revolutionary events, the series of the Conguests of the Emperor 
Ch’ien Lung executed by Cochin in 1770 should be noted, not only because 
of its rarity, but also for its unrecorded etched trial proofs (one of these, The 
Banquet of Victory, is reproduced in the Philadelphia Bulletin). No less 
important are the splendid impressions of Le Pautre’s earlier Fétes de Versailles 
and the early states of the Monument du costume. 

Only a few drawings supplement the display of engravings. Pride of place 
should be given to the catalogue of the Thélusson sale (1778) by Gabriel de 
Saint-Aubin, with its characteristic griffonis, one double page of which we 
reproduce here (Fig. 3). But the Gravelot working sketch for the Baskerville 
Horace, with its very English animals a la Francis Barlow and the delicate 
Pillement drawings (1792) (Fig. 2), so charmingly retardataires, should 
also be noted. 

Yet the greatest treasure in the exhibition is the well-known Recueil 
Jullienne from the Dudley-Bute and Robert Schuhmann collections. It is in- 
deed, as one of the Rosenbach catalogues stated with pardonable understate- 
ment, a “matchless” set, which served Seymour de Ricci as his standard in 
his edition of the Livres 4 gravures. . . . It is composed of 730 plates, including 
eaux-fortes of La Mariée de Village, Les Plaisirs du bal and L’Accordée de 
Village and some eighty-six plates, not published in the collection but by 
or attributed to Watteau. 

Such an exhibition, based mainly on published material (except for the 
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Fig. 3. GABRIEL DE ST. AUBIN, From the Catalogue of the 
Thélusson Collection Sale, 1778 
The Philadelphia Museum of Art, John G. Johnson Collection 


Fig. 1, FRANCESCO SALVIATI, Portrait of a Man (See p. 154) 
New York, Mr. and Mrs. N. B. Spingold Collection 





single-page illustrations), does not suggest problems. It only inspires ad- 
miration—admiration for the extraordinary richness and continuity of an art 
of which every decade produced at least one masterpiece of taste, and also for 
the discrimination and perseverance of the curators of the Philadelphia 
Museum. Some gaps are noticeable: there are, I believe, no examples of 
Gabriel de Saint-Aubin’s etched work (but what museum in this country can 
boast of having Gabriel’s wwvre well represented?), and this reviewer had 
hoped to see more of, and learn more about, the works of the original etchers. 
But those are minor points. Thanks to the Philadelphia exhibition, standards 


of connoisseurship in a difficult branch of the graphic arts will undoubtedly 


be raised. 





NOTES ON OLD AND 
MODERN DRAWINGS 


UNPUBLISHED GUARDI DRAWINGS 
~ 


By J. ByAM SHAW 


VENETIAN VIEWS 


. Francesco Guardi, The Grand Canal, with Palazzo Pesaro and S. Staé in 
the Center (Fig. 1). 
Pen and brown wash over light black chalk, with letters to indicate color 
and tone of the architecture. 610 x 432 mm. 
Verso (Fig. 2). A rather more detailed drawing of the more distant part 
of the same view, beyond the Church of S. Staé, drawn in the lower left 
corner of the sheet in the same technique with similar indications of color 
and tone. Inthe collection of Mr. Richard S. Davis, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


This fine drawing, to which Mr. Paul Wallraf was kind enough to draw 
my attention before it left London a year or two ago, belongs to a clearly 
defined group of large views of Venice which I believe were done by Francesco 
between 1755 and 1765, at the beginning of his career as a Vedutista, when he 
may even have learned directly from Canaletto. They are much more Canalet- 
tesque in style than the drawings of his later period, and topographically much 
more accurate. The present drawing is most closely related to two large views 
of the Grand Canal in the British Museum, one with Palazzo Rezzonico, the 
other with Palazzo Corner della Ca Grande as the most prominent features.? 

Two pictures by Francesco of precisely this composition (though both 
extending a little further to the right) are known to me by reproduction, one 
in the Beit Collection and one in the Treccani Collection at Milan.* Both are 
early works; the Beit picture, in particular, is very Canalettesque, exactly in 
the style of the Ashmolean Palazzo Corner della Ca Grande, for which one of 
the drawings just referred to was used (J. Byam Shaw, pl. 17). 

Professor Fiocco, to whom we all owe so much in our Guardi studies, has 
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recently attempted* to reassert his old theory that certain drawings which 
clearly belong to this group are by Nicolé Guardi, the youngest of the three 
brothers. Of him we know nothing except the dates of his birth and death 
(1715-1786) and the fact that Dr. G. Vianelli of Chioggia claimed (in a note 
in the catalogue of his collection, dated 1790) to possess a pen drawing of a 
landscape ( paesello ) by his hand. This paesello (it isno more exactly described 
than that) Fiocco now claims to have discovered in the Vianelli house at 
Chioggia, but he does not favor us with a reproduction and we must take his 
word for it, both that he has correctly identified the drawing in question and 
that it is indeed by the same hand as the drawings previously attributed by 
him to Nicold and by me to Francesco (in his early phase as a Vedutista) . Nor 
does he consider the evidence in favor of Francesco’s authorship of the whole 
group, which I believe I have stated fairly clearly® and which appears to have 
been accepted by Pallucchini and other authorities. Since nearly all the draw- 
ings in this style can be directly related to paintings by Francesco,® I shall 
continue to believe that the drawings are his also, until some more compelling 
evidence is produced to the contrary. 
7. Francesco Guardi, Piazza S. Marco (Fig. 4). 
Pen and gray and brown wash. 367 x 523 mm. (whole sheet); 304 x 
453 mm. (to margin line). W.m: three crescent moons in an escutcheon, 
with the word IMPERIAL. Boymans Museum, Rotterdam (Koenigs 
Collection). 

Innumerable versions of this famous view exist from Guardi’s hand, both 
paintings and drawings. I know of two closely similar drawings, of equally 
large dimensions: (1) in the Biblioteca Querini-Stampalia, Venice (repro- 
duced on a very small scale in Fiocco, Francesco Guardi, 1923, fig. 133) ; and 
(2) formerly with Messrs. Knoedler (Fig. 5). The Querini-Stampalia draw- 
ing shows considerable variations in figures; in the Knoedler drawing (from 
the Hétel Drouot Sale, Paris, June 10, 1911, no. 107), the figures correspond 
very closely to those at Rotterdam, differing only in those of the background 
and in the addition of a single figure of a man in the extreme right foreground. 
All three drawings are certainly authentic, done no doubt in the studio for the 
portfolios of the Grand Tourists; and all are certainly late, of the 1780’s, 
though my impression is that the Knoedler drawing is slightly the earliest, and 
also the best, of the three. In both the drawings reproduced here it is interesting 
to note that the ruler has been used in the architecture—a survival of Can- 
aletto’s influence. 
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Minnesota. Richard S. Davis Collection 





Fig, 2. FRANCESCO GUARDI, The Grand Canal above S. Staé 
Verso of Figure 1 (detail) 


Fig. 3. FRANCESCO GUARDI, The Clock-Tower Arch 
Paris, Private Collection 
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g. 4. FRANCESCO GUARDI, Piazza S. Marco 


Rotterdam, Boymans Museum 


Fig, 5. FRANCESCO GUARDI, Piazza $. Marco 
Formerly Messrs. Knoedler 
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ig. 6. FRANCESCO GUARDI, The Doge in the Bucentoro on his Way to the Lido 
New York, Mrs. Herbert Straus Collection 


Fig. 7. FRANCESCO GUARDI, The Doge in the Bucentoro on his Way to the Lido 
Milan, Senatore Mario Cres pi Collection 











Some of the foreground figures correspond to those in a sheet of Macchiette 
in the Metropolitan Museum (}. Byam Shaw, pl. 50) ; and some occur again 
in the same setting in pictures at Bergamo (Fiocco, fig. 133) and elsewhere. 

Another example of the drawing, sold at Amsterdam, F. Miiller, June 15- 
16, 1926, lot 382, was much inferior, and in my opinion of comparatively recent 
origin, based on the Knoedler version. 

8. Francesco Guardi, The Doge in the Bucentoro on his Way to the Lido on 
Ascension Day (Fig. 6). 
Pen and brown wash over light black chalk. 425 x 705 mm. With a topo- 
graphical key to the islands in the distance in the artist’s hand, below the 
lower left margin. In the collection of Mrs. Herbert Straus, New York 
(photo, Paul N. Perrot). 

Dr. Heinrich Schwarz kindly drew my attention to this very large and 
beautiful drawing, of which I have seen only the photograph. It corresponds 
closely to one of a pair of pictures which were until recently the property of 
Lord Shuttleworth in England, and have now passed into the collection of 
Senatore Mario Crespi at Milan (Fig. 7).’ The paintings in question are cer- 
tainly late works of the artist, and Mrs. Straus’s drawing is of the same date; 
but it would be wrong to regard the drawing as a preparatory study for the 
painting. Compared with the drawing of the same subject but of different com- 
position in the Pierpont Morgan Library, which is of equally large dimensions 
(J. Byam Shaw, pl. 45), it is highly finished and pictorial, and it may have 
been done either as an independent work for the portfolio of the amateur, or 
possibly for engraving, though apparently no such engraving was executed.*® 

Another very large drawing of the companion subject, The Doge in the 
Bucentoro returning to the Molo, which was in the Bardac Sale in Paris, May 
I0, 1920 (repro. in catalogue), corresponds to the companion picture from 
Lord Shuttleworth’s collection, but is, I think, considerably earlier in date. 
The case is instructive, showing Guardi’s method of repeating compositions 
in painting or drawing at widely different dates, a method which makes the 
chronology of his work particularly difficult. 

9. Francesco Guardi, The Clock-Tower Arch Looking Towards the Facade 
of S. Marco (Fig. 3). 
Pen with a little bistre wash over light black chalk. 173 x 140 mm. Ina 
private collection, Paris. 

The Clock-Tower Arch was one of Guardi’s favorite motives, both in 
painting and drawing, and was frequently the basis of composition for his 
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Venetian Capricci. Sometimes the view through the arch is of the courtyard 
of a palace, as in the drawing in the Metropolitan Museum (Goering, Fran- 
cesco Guardi, fig. 96) ; sometimes it is of a fondamenta with a small domed 
church or a chapel with a spire on the left. More rarely, as here, we find the 
actual view, with the facade of S. Marco and the Piazzetta in the distance. A 
rather crude sketch in the Correr Collection (Pallucchini, 79) (evidently 
drawn with a bad pen on coarse paper) shows the same view from a somewhat 
different angle, so that the Loggetta appears in the background instead of the 
facade of the Basilica. The present drawing is much superior to that and is an 
excellent example of Guardi’s free style, hardly earlier than 1780. 


1 J. Byam Shaw, The Drawings of Francesco Guardi, 1951, pp. 20-22, pls. 10-19. 

2 Loc cit., pls. 16, 17. 

8 Dedalo, 1931, p. 1028. 

4 Arte Veneta, vol. V1, 1952. 

5 Shaw, op. cit., p. 48. 

6 Including the large Correr view of S. Geremia (p. 164) which is one of the drawings explicitly attributed 
by Fiocco (and formerly also by Pallucchini) to Nicold. The painting of this is in Miss Frick’s collection at 
Pride’s Crossing and is certainly by Francesco. 

7 Both pictures were reproduced by Antonio Morassi in Arte Veneta, V1, 93-96 and figs. 92, 93, in an interesting 
study of Guardi’s numerous paintings of the yearly ceremony of the Wedding of the Adriatic. 


8 A large drawing formerly in a private collection in Berlin, with a more elaborate topographical key, perhaps 
also intended for engraving, is reproduced by Fiocco in his article “Guardi pittore di Teatro,” Dedalo, 1933, 
p. 361. It represents the new Teatro Manin, which was planned about 1787 but never carried out. 


A DRAWING BY JACQUES DE GHEYN 


By JAKOB ROSENBERG 


ACQUES DE GHEYN II, the Dutch draughtsman who was also an 

engraver and painter, has rather recently attracted the attention of collec- 

tors and art historians. Born in 1565, he was still a representative of late 
Mannerism during the first half of his career, when he closely followed 
Hendrik Goltzius in his activity as a prolific engraver and meticulous 
draughtsman. But after 1600 an amazing transformation took place in De 
Gheyn’s art, especially in his drawings, where we see him breaking through the 
boundaries of Mannerism and the tight discipline of the Goltzius style to 
attain a new freedom of penmanship and a bold Baroque realism. By then 
drawings of De Gheyn not infrequently gave a premonition of the greatest 
seventeenth century draughtsman, Rembrandt. J. Q. van Regteren Altena has 
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written an excellent study of De Gheyn’s drawings (Amsterdam, 1936), 
investigating the iconographical and stylistic aspects of his work and also 
clarifying the chronology as far as the extant material permits. We are able 
to add here one item of De Gheyn’s draughtsmanship which may also con- 
tribute to a further clarification of the artist’s development. 

The drawing referred to is that of a Cross-bowman Assisted by a Milkmaid 
(Fig. 1)*, recently acquired by the Fogg Museum due to the generosity of 
Paul J. Sachs. While on the New York art market it was labeled “Anonymous, 
Swiss, late sixteenth century,” but there can be no doubt that it is De Gheyn’s 
final preparatory drawing for the large engraving of the same subject. The 
measurements agree; there is only slight trimming along the left side of the 
drawing. Furthermore, the drawing shows the composition reversed and there 
are Clear traces of the transfer to the plate by the scoring of the main contours. 

As for the subject matter, we see a cross-bowman standing in a landscape and 
aiming directly at the spectator. He is supported at his elbows by a gir! who 
stands behind him, carrying two milk buckets attached to a yoke, the nearer one 
resting on the ground. A closer look reveals in the right background (Fig. 4) 
a prelude to the main scene: there in the meadow the cross-bowman makes 
love to the girl. She is sitting on the upturned milk bucket with him on her knee. 
He is wearing his feathered hat, while in the foreground scene the girl has put 
it on, and the man’s thick, curly hair, not unlike a lion’s mane, heightens the 
threatening virility of his appearance. 

This playful subject is interpreted in a moralizing way by two Latin distichs 
and a Dutch rhyme in the lower margin of the engraving.* The implicit moral 
allegory is in line with the didactic tendencies of late Humanism. 

The dating of the drawing causes no difficulty. It closely follows De Gheyn’s 
large series of military prints,* which were designed about 1596-1598, though 
not published in book form before 1608. In the Fogg drawing the artist goes 
one step further, dramatizing such a military figure by having him take aim 
directly at the spectator,* and by the addition of the girl to form an ornate 
Mannerist group. The landscape adds to the composition a refreshing touch 
of Baroque realism, being a little earlier than similar landscapes by Buytewech 
or the Van de Veldes. But the whole design still remains a typical product of 
De Gheyn’s early period, not only because of its moralizing allegorical char- 
acter but also by the over-detailed modeling and the highly finished draughts- 
manship. It is true, as shown by the enlarged details here reproduced (Figs. 
3, 4), that there is a certain freedom within this finished character of the pen 
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and brushwork, and even more in the sketchy quality of the red chalk drawing 
underneath. However, De Gheyn here is undeniably still under the spell of 
Goltzius and his over-disciplined style. 

When we turn from this drawing to the well-known pen sketch in Berlin 
of an Archer and His Girl (Fig. 2), which has hitherto been considered a 
preliminary study for the above-mentioned engraving, we find it difficult to 
maintain such a view any longer. The Berlin catalogue’ said only “perhaps a 
preliminary draft for the engraving.” Van Regteren Altena was more definite 
on this point (p. 50), seeing in this drawing the origin of De Gheyn’s later 
and freer penmanship, and pointing out that here “the imitation of the burin 
line gives rise to a new technical scale.” 

A comparison of the newly discovered sheet with the Berlin drawing and 
with the print makes it fairly evident that the Berlin drawing represents a 
later and freer version of the subject, in a more advanced style. To begin with, 
it is obviously based on the print, where the marksman draws his bow with 
his right hand—as he should—and the light comes from the left. Furthermore, 
the meaning has been changed from a moralizing allegory to a free genre 
scene, almost 4 la Frans Hals—a development generally observed (certainly 
by Van Regteren Altena) in De Gheyn’s career. Here in the Berlin drawing 
the girl no longer supports her companion with a rather artificial gesture 
justified only by the allegorical meaning. She stands more naturally behind 
the bowman, ready to cheer his success with a glass of wine. But above all, the 
penmanship is fully developed to De Gheyn’s mature, or we may say early 
Baroque style: the group is more massively built, the cross-bow brought within 
the main silhouette, the figures receding more convincingly in space, with the 
cast shadow augmenting this effect. Light and shade come into play with a 
more pictorial character. The man’s freer and firmer stance speaks as much 
for a later date, that is, about 1610, as the costume of the woman and the superb 
freedom of De Gheyn’s penmanship. Van Regteren Altena’s characterization 
of the late drawings from about 1610, such as the Pious Old Cou ple in Amster- 
dam (reproduced by Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engravings and 
Woodcuts, VII, 121), seems to apply perfectly to the style of the Berlin 
drawing. In fact the two discussed here, the Fogg and the Berlin examples, 
while dealing with the same subject, could hardly be more opposite in form 
and content, forcefully representing, as they do, the two poles of the artist’s 
development: Mannerist and Baroque. It may, of course, be argued that even 
in De Gheyn’s early period there existed a freer type of drawing, and that the 
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high degree of finish in the Fogg’s new acquisition was conditioned by its 
function as model for an engraving. But none of the early drawings are quite 
as free as the Berlin archer—and above all, none show so distinctly the 
advanced realism of De Gheyn’s mature style. 


1 Brown ink (pen) and gray wash (brush), some red chalk underneath. 1534 x 1234 inches; 39 x 32.3 cm. 


2 Tiro tuos tensis sic arcus dirige nervis 
Ut medio ferias céspice quod tumuit. 
Qui a [should read guod} manibus cubitos fulcio licas [should read dicas]} 
Certius ut limans. Et bene virgo docet. 
(“Young soldier, direct thy bow, strings taut, in such a manner that thou mayest hit [the target] 
in the center, look sharp at that which is inflated.”’ 
“When I support thy elbows with both my hands, one may say [that I do so} as one who takes 
aim more accurately.” And the maiden gives good instruction. ) 
Between the two Latin distichs appears the following Dutch couplet: 
Wacht u voor hem die alsins mickt 
Dat synen boogh u niet verklickt. 
(Be on your guard against him who takes aim in all directions, lest his bow unmask you.) 
I am much indebted to Erwin Panofsky and J. G. van Gelder for the proper translation of the Latin distichs 
and the Dutch rhyme. Since Panofsky’s comments are so illuminating (letter of January 8, 1954), I quote 
them here in full: 
‘Translated in this way, the Dutch text perfectly agrees with the Latin, only that it takes the shape 
of a warning directly addressed to the beholder by the poet. In the Latin text the girl encourages 
the archer to aim at people swelied up by vanity, pride and pompousness. In the Dutch text the 
beholder is warned to watch out lest he himself be one of those vain, proud and pompous persons 
who may be deflated by the action of the archer. The ‘all-seeing’ archer himself, originally a 
figure seriously threatening all comers, has thus been reinterpreted in a more humorous vein and 
takes his place among those jesters (e.g., Tyll Uylenspieghel) who by their sharp wit deflate 
pomposity; we still speak of ‘die scharfen Pfeile seines Spottes’ or of ‘barbed wit’ in English. The 
facial expression of your archer chimes in quite well, I think, with this superimposed interpre- 
tation as a kind of Uylenspieghel, and since the engraving is very large, it may have served its 
purpose as a warning when looking down at people from a wall.” 
> F. W. H. Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engravings and Woodcuts, vol. Vil: J. de Gheyn II, 
146-262, Wapenhandelinghe van Roers, Musquetten ende Spiessen . .., Amsterdam, 1608. 
4 The print to which the drawing belongs is mentioned by Kurt Rathe, Die Ausdrucksfunktion extrem ver- 
kirzter Figuren, The Warburg Institute, London, 1938, p. 56. Rathe discusses the expressive significance of 
the motif and traces its origin back to the fifteenth century. 
5 E. Bock and J. Rosenberg, Die niederlandischen Meister in Die Zeichnungen alter Meister im Kupferstich- 
habinett, Berlin, 1930, II, pl. 23, no. 2458. 


“HEAD OF AN OLD WOMAN” 
BY JAN CORNELISZ VERMEYEN 


By PAUL WESCHER 


HE drawing here reproduced (Fig. 1) * was published as by Albrecht 
Diirer in the 1940 yearbook of the Budapest Museum (p. 25) and it 
would be a seminar question why it cannot be Diirer. To determine 
positively the true author of the drawing, one has to know the etchings and 
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the one existing pen drawing by Jan Cornelisz Vermeyen, the Dutch painter 
who in 1525 was called to Brussels as court painter to Margaret of Austria and 
for more than thirty years remained in the favor of the Hapsbourg princes, 
in particular of the Emperor Charles V himself. 

As a painter Vermeyen was rediscovered only in recent years,” but as an 
etcher he was never quite forgotten, although his etchings have long since 
become great rarities in every print collection. In 1927 A. E. Popham drew up 
the first critical and complete catalogue of twenty-seven original etchings,* 
and among them were listed the portrait of Erard de la Marck, bishop of 
Luettich, which reproduced Vermeyen’s original painting now in the Van 
Pannwitz collection near Haarlem,* and the etching of the Young Woman 
Playing the Clavecin (Popham, no. 20) for which Vermeyen did the drawing 
in the Berlin Print Room (Fig. 3).° 

The newly added drawing in Budapest shows all the same features as the 
one in Berlin and, as are the later etchings, it is modeled carefully and with 
all detail in regular parallel strokes, and accentuated with cross hatchings. In 
its calligraphy and expression it recalls those many pen drawings by Marten 
van Heemskerck for the engravers, but is distinct from them by a greater sensi- 
bility of line and accent. This, then, brings us to the further question: at which 
time did this drawing originate and how is it to be placed in Vermeyen’s work, 
which extends over a remarkable period? 

The great event in Vermeyen’s life occurred when Emperor Charles V called 
him to Spain to accompany his expedition against the Bey of Tunis in 1535 as 
a “reporting” artist. As with Pieter Coecke van Aelst when he went to Turkey, 
the world of the Orient with which he came in contact left a deep impression, 
and many of his subsequent etchings were inspired by it. It seems, as a matter 
of fact, that etching itself took on importance only after this trip and a 
second one to Spain in 1539. Most of his very expressive large etchings, like 
the Madonna with Angel Musician, the three portraits of Oriental Women 
(Fig. 2; Hamburg, Print Room), or the unusual Spanish Bordello, are dated 
1545 and 1546, or can be dated according to their Oriental subject. It is with 
these later etchings and character studies, as they are, that the Budapest draw- 
ing shows the closest resemblance. 

While Vermeyen in his early painting followed the style of Jan van Scorel 
so thoroughly that their works have been confused, in the later thirties he began 
to develop a concept more of his own and like Heemskerck, Scorel’s other, 
younger pupil, encompassed a broader and more realistic manner with a pene- 
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trating observation of the individual character, thus pursuing the great tradi- 
tion of the Dutch, and German, art at a time when Mannerism and court 
painting produced an opposite, idealizing tendency. 


1 Pen and India ink. Jan Cornelisz Vermeyen was born at Beverwyck in 1500; died at Brussels in 1559. 

* See O. Benesch, “Jan Vermeyen als Bildnismaler,” Minchner Jahrbuch, 1929, p. 204; and K. Steinbart, 
“J. C. Vermeyen,” Marburger Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, V1, 1; M. J. Friedlander, Die Altnieder- 
landische Malerei, XII, 157. 

8 A. E. Popham, “Catalogue of etchings by J. C. Vermeyen,” Oud Holland, 1927, p. 174. 

*See Paul Wescher, “Zwei niederlindische Bildnisse,” Cicerone, 1927, p. 115. 

5 Although not in reverse to the etching, as is usual, the quality of the drawing precludes any doubt of its 
being a copy. 
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GERMAN MANNERIST DRAWINGS 
By A. Hyatr Mayor 


HE Metropolitan Museum of Art has recently acquired three German 
Mannerist drawings for prints which are of interest because we see 
less of German Mannerism than of French or Italian Mannerism. All 
three drawings are of Old Testament subjects, which became popular after 
Luther’s translation put the Bible into the hands of every German Protestant. 

The earliest of the drawings are two by Heinrich Aldegrever (Figs. 1 and 2). 
One is dated 1539 for an engraving dated 1540. Although both of the prints 
were engraved by Aldegrever himself, he made his preparatory drawings as 
carefully and exactly as though he intended to have them copied by some other 
engraver. His prints must have been very popular, to judge by the large num- 
bers that are still on Land. But only a handful of his drawings have survived, 
mostly in German print rooms. This is odd, since the high finish of his drawings 
must have recommended them to the same collectors who saved such quan- 
tities of his prints. 

Tobias Stimmer’s drawing (Fig. 4), which was given to the Metropolitan 
Museum by Harry S. Friedman, differs greatly from the woodcut for which 
it was designed (Fig. 3). The artist may have executed his revisions by draw- 
ing directly on the woodblock itself. The woodcut is part of a series of Bible 
illustrations that influenced Rubens and many other artists. 
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ACCESSIONS OF 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN MUSEUMS 


OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1953 


ANCIENT ART 


EGYPTIAN 

Standing Statue of the Official, Methethy. End of 
V Dynasty (ca. 2420 B.C.). Painted wood, 
H. 74 cm. The Brooklyn Museum. 

Niche-Head. Coptic, Bawit, V-VI century A.D. 
Stone, H. 2014”; W. 3014”. Companion to 
niche-head in Coptic sculpture hali of the 
Louvre. Cincinnati Art Museum. 


GREEK 

Necklace of Linked Roseties. Mycenean, ca. 1400- 
1200 B.C. Blue and green glass, L. 1034”; W. 
%/,". The Toledo Museum of Art. 

Ptolemy V1. Alexandria, XI century B.C. Island 
marble, H. 87/”. Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence. 

Oinochoe. V century B.C. Painted pottery, H. 
1134”. Ascribed to the Dutuit Painter; Stamnos 
(fragmentary). Attic, V century B.C. Painted 
pottery, H. 1154”; W. 1154” (inside handle). 
Ascribed to the Tyzkiewicz Painter. Worcester 
Art Museum. 

Polychrome Vase of centuripe ware. Colonial 
Greek (Sicilian), IlI-II century B.C. Terra- 
cotta, H. 1554”. The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 


HITTITE 
Standing Figure Holding a Lamb. X-VIII cen- 
tury B.C. Bronze, H. 434”. The Fogg Art 
Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 


ASIA MINOR 
Pair of Bracelets with gold rams’ heads. Ca. 500 
B.C., found at Brusa. Silver and gold. Diam. 
234”. The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 


PERGAMUM 
Kneeling Faun in Front of Dead Tree. Hellenis- 


tic, ca. 200 B.C. Bronze with traces of silver, 
figure: H. 81/.”; tree: H. 13144” base: 434” x 
6," x 7". William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art, Kansas City. 
BYZANTINE 
Fragment with Three Apostles. 1V-V century. 
Gold Glass, H. 4.7 cm.; W. 7.4 cm. Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 
Washington, D. C. 
SOUTH ITALIAN 
Lion. V century B.C. Bronze. The Art Museum, 
Princeton University. 
GALLO-ROMAN 
Figure of Hypnos. U-IIl century. Bronze, H. 
G6". The City Art Museum of St. Louis. 


ROMAN 
Head of a Boy. First century B.C. Marble, H. 
8”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


MEDIEVAL ART 


PAINTING 


FLEMISH 
Madonna and Child Enthroned with Angels. 
Master of the St. Lucia Legend, ca. 1480. Oil 
and tempera on oak panel, H. 314%”; W. 
2014”. California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, San Francisco. 


GERMAN 
Christ as Judge of the World (illumination). 
Ca. 1350. Painting on parchment, H. 834"; 
W. 7144”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Virgin and Child with Angels. Stefan Lochner. 
Panel, H. 2712”; W. 1914”. The National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
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ITALIAN 


Crucifixion. Ambrogio Lorenzetti. Tempera on 


RENAISSANCE TO 


panel, H. 13144”; W. 914”. Cincinnati Art 


Museum. 


Madonna and Child Enthroned Among Saints. 
Master of St. Cecilia. Wood triptych, central 


panel: H. 2914”; W. 1734”, left panel: H. 


2844"; W. 9”; right panel: H. 28144"; W. 
854”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


St. Agnes. Ambrogio Lorenzetti. Tempera on 
panel, H. 14%6; W. 97%”. The Fogg Art 


Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 


St. Jerome in the Wilderness. Benvenuto di Gio- 
vanni. Tempera on panel, H. 1214"; W. 1514”. 
Los Angeles County Museum. 


PRINTS 
FLEMISH 


St. Peter in a Niche. Master W. A., XV century. 
Engraving. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


SCULPTURE 
ITALIAN 


Madonna and Child. Siena, 1370-1380. Painted 
wood, H. 63”. Cincinnati Art Museum. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


METAL WORK 


Crozier. Spanish, ca. 1450. Silver-gilt, H. 1634”. 
The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Reliquary of St. Sergios. Byzantine, XI century. 
Gold, H. 3.9 cm.; W. 2.8 cm.; D. 1.9 cm. 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collec- 


tion, Washington, D. C. 


St. Blasius. French, XIV century. Silver-gilt, H. 
1114”. The Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 


Top 


Fig. 1. Standing Figure Holding a 
Lamb. Hittite, X-VIII century 
B.C. Fogg Art Museum, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Fig. 2. Stamnos. 
Attic, V century B.C. Ascribed to 
the Tyzkiewicz Painter. Worcester 
Art Museum. Fig. 3. Figure of 
Hypnos. I-III century. The City 
Art Museum of St. Louis. 
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AMERICAN 


MODERN TIMES 


PAINTING 


(Unless otherwise stated, all paintings listed 
are oil on canvas) 


Group of 142 examples of American primitive 


painting, Garbisch Collection. 18th and 19th 


centuries. The National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Cassatt, Mary, La Caresse Maternelle. 1890-1895. 
H. 26”; W. 21”. The Honolulu Academy of 


Arts. 


Eichholtz, Jacob, Portrait of the Child Edward 
Eichboltz. H. 44”; W. 35”. The Pennsylvania 


Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 
Homer, Winslow, The Boy with the Anchor. 


Watercolor, H. 754”; W. 1334”. The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. 

Peale, Anna Claypole, Rosalba Peale. Miniature 
on ivory. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


Peale, Charles Willson and Polk, Charles Peale, 
George Washington. Ca. 1790's. H. 36”; W. 


29”. From the collection of Johnathan Swift, 


Alexandria, 1804. John Herron Art Institute, 


Indianapolis. 
Ryder, Albert Pinkham, Night. H. 12”; W. 20”. 


Houston. 


The Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Sully, Thomas, The Three Skelton Children. H. 
53”; W. 38”. The Museum of Fine Arts of 


Theus, Jeremiah, Portrait of Unknown Man. 


CENTER 


Fig. 1. Madonna and Child En- 
throned with Angels. Master of 
the St. Lucia Legend, ca. 1480. 
California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, San Francisco. Fig. 2. St. 
Agnes. AMBROGIO LORENZETTI. 
Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, 
Mass. Fig. 3. The Virgin and 
Child. STEFAN LOCHNER. The Na- 
tional Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


H. 14”; W. 12”. The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 





Opposite Page 


BoTTOM 


Fig. 1. St. Blasius. French, XIV 
century. The Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts. Fig. 2. The Triumph of 
God the Father. Flemish Allegor- 
ical Tapestry. Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh. Fig. 3. Three Apostles. 
IV-V century. Gold glass frag- 
ment. Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library and Collection, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 




















Vanderlyn, John, Sketch for “Ariadne Asleep in 
the Island of Naxos.” Watercolor on paper, 
H. 4144”; W. 514”. Yale University Art Gal- 
lery, New Haven. 

Wyant, Alexander H., Old House at Arkville. 
1892. H. 2214”; W. 40”. Los Angeles County 
Museum. 

DUTCH 

Ceulen, Cornelis Janssens van, Portrait of Mrs. 
Ogilvy. 1649. H. 4344"; W. 3114”. Birming- 
ham Museum of Art. 

Cuyp, Aelbert, Interior of a Church at Dordrecht. 
Oil on panel, H. 16”; W. 12”. Los Angeles 
County Museum. 

Idem, View on the Scheldt. Panel, H. 114%”; 
W. 1354". The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Fabritius, Barent, Expulsion of Hagar. Oil on 
panel, H. 16144”; W. 1334”. The Springfield 
Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 

Hobbema, Meindert, Landscape with a Dog 
Drinking at a Pool. H. 2474"; W. 337”. The 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 


Lievens, Jan, St. Mark. H. 60”; W. 50”. Bir- 
mingham Museum of Art. 

Rembrandt, Portrait of Maarten Looten. Oil on 
panel, H. 3544”; W. 2914”. 
County Museum. 

Ruisdael, Jacob van, Landscape with Windmill. 


Panel, H. 1274”; W. 1334”. The Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts. 
ENGLISH 

Constable, John, East Bergholi—Lock on the 
Stour. Ca. 1825. H. 30”; W. 25”. John Herron 
Art Institute, Indianapolis. 

Idem, Sea Beach, Brighton. Paper on canvas, H. 
1274"; W. 20”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Cotman, John Sell, View in a Flemish Town. 
Watercolor, H. 197"; W. 2714”. The Na- 
tional Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 

Gainsborough, Thomas, The Mushroom Girl. 
H. 89”; W. 5814”. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 
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Los Angeles, 


Hoppner, John, Portrait of Mr. Russell. H. 
2934"; W. 2434”. The Detroit Institute of 
Arts. 

Raeburn, Sir Henry, Lady Maitland. H. 477"; 
W. 40”. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 

Romney, George, Portrait of Mrs. Anne Black- 
burne. Ca. 1780. H. 50”; W. 40”. The Currier 
Gallery of Art, Manchester. 

Turner, Joseph M. W., Fluelen, Lake Lucerne. 
Watercolor, H. 1114”; W. 1834”. The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. 

Idem, Hilly Landscape with Large Tree. Watet- 
color, H. 71%.6”; W. 1034”. The National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 

Wollaston, John, Portrait of Mrs. Rebecca Rick- 
man Stuart Spry. Ca. 1749. H. 52”; W. 42”; 
Portrait of Master Stuart. Ca. 1749. H. 5234"; 
W. 4234”. The Art Institute of Chicago. 


FLEMISH 

Alsloot, Denis van, Flight into Egypt. Oil on 
panel, H. 1514”; W. 21”. The Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 

Anonymous, Madonna and Child. 15th century. 
Panel, H. 1.13 m.; W. 0.575 m. The Art 
Museum, Princeton University. 

Brill, Paul, Landscape. 1623. Oil on panel, H. 
2734"; W. 4054”. Allen Memorial Art Mu- 
seum, Oberlin College. 

Coxie, Michael, Portrait of Queen Christine of 
Denmark. 1545. Oil on panel, H. 28”; W. 
211%”. Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin 
College. 

Dyck, Anthony van, Lady Manchester and Lady 
Dick. H. 514%”; W. 5834”. Los Angeles 
County Museum. 

Idem, Portrait of a Man. H. 1434”; W. 10144". 
The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Jordaens, Jacob, The Flight into Egypt. H. 52”; 
W. 6444”. The Walters Art Gallery, Balti- 


more. 


Top 


Fig. 1. REMBRANDT, Portrait of 
Maarten Looten. Los Angeles 
County Museum. Fig. 2. MICHAEL 
COXIE, Portrait of Queen Christine 
of Denmark. Allen Memorial Art 
Museum, Oberlin College. 


CENTER 


Fig. 1. PETER PAUL RUBENS, 
Briseis Returned to Achilles. The 
Detroit Institute of Arts. Fig. 2. 
ANTHONY VAN DYCK, Lady Man- 
chester and Lady Dick. Los An- 
geles County Museum. 


BOTTOM 


Figs. 1 and 3. Pair of Tapestries 
representing scenes from “Astrée” 
by Honoré d’Urfé. Flemish, ca. 
1650. Carnegie Institute of Pitts- 
burgh. Fig. 2. PAUL BRILL, Land- 
scape. Allen Memorial Art Mu- 
seum, Oberlin College. 
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Master of the Joseph Legend, Joseph Interpreting 
the Dreams of bis Fellow Prisoners. Oil on 
panel, Diam. 6034”. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York. 

Memling, Hans, Portrait of a Donor. Oil on 
panel, H. 1374”; W. 1034”; sight. The Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

Patinir, Joachim de, River Landscape with Bap- 
tism of Ghrist. Oil on panel, H. 7”; W. 9”. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Rubens, Peter Paul, Briseis Returned to Achilles. 
Panel, H. 1734”; W. 26144”. The Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts. 


FRENCH 


Bar, Bonaventure de, Féte Champéire. H. 18”; 
W. 1434”. The Art Institute of Chicago. 

Cézanne, Paul, Man in a Blue Cap. H. 3134"; 
W. 251%”. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 

Corneille de Lyon, Claude, Portrait of a Man. 
The Art Institute of Chicago. 

Corot, J. B. C., La Rochelle. Ca. 1860. Oil on 
panel, H. 10%6”; W. 16”. The City Art Mu- 
seum of St. Louis. 

Courbet, Gustave, The Greyhounds of the Comte 
de Choiseul. 1866. H. 35”; W. 4534”. The 
City Art Museum of St. Louis. 

Cross, Henri Edmond, The Return of the Fisher- 
man. 1896. H. 26”; W. 37”. Allen Memorial 
Art Museum, Oberlin College. 

Degas, Edgar, Deux Femmes Assises (Mme. 
Lisle and Mme. Loubens). H. 3344”; W. 
3814”. The Art Institute of Chicago. 

Idem, Self-Portrait. 1856. Oil on paper, H. 9”; 
W. 7”. The Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Drouais, Francois Hubert, Portrait of a Lady 
Holding a Dog. H. 32”; W. 25144”. William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Greuze, Jean-Baptiste, Child with an Apple. H. 
16”; W. 13”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Michel, Georges, Windmill by a Church. Water- 
color, H. 44%5”; W. 714”. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 

Prud’hon, Pierre, Final oil sketch for “Divine 
Justice and Vengeance Pursuing Crime.” H. 
16”; W. 1254”. Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence. 

Vigée-Le Brun, Elizabeth, Portrait of Marie An- 
toinette. H. 3614"; W. 2834”. The Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 
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ITALIAN 

Ghirlandajo, Domenico, Portrait of a Young 
Man. Panel, H. 1344”; W. 9144”. The Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 

Guardi, Francesco, Piazza San Marco. H. 1854"; 
W. 3054”. From the collection of Madame La 
Princesse Mathilde, Paris. The Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 

Idem, View of Dolo on the Brenta. H. 184"; 
W. 26”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Tintoretto, Jacopo, Portrait of a Young Man 
with a Beard. H. 18"; W. 1414”. The Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 

Titian, Head of St. John the Baptist. H. 19”; 
W. 2854”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Idem, Portrait of Andrea di Franceschi. H. 32%"; 

W. 25”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


SPANISH 
Murillo, Bartolomé Esteban, The Holy Family in 
the Carpenter Shop. H. 2234”; W. 26”. The 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 


NOTE 

The Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, 
Toronto, has acquired recently for its Cana- 
diana Department a group of watercolors by 
J. P. Cockburn, George Heriot, ca. 1800-1810, 
the Earl of Cathcart, ca. 1845, and Edwin 
Whitefield, ca. 1864; and three paintings by 
Cornelius Krieghoff. 


DRAWINGS 


AMERICAN 


Homer, Winslow, Men Beaching a Boat. Char- 
coal on white paper, H. 674"; W. 1134”, sight. 
The Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 


DUTCH 
Cock, Mathys, Landscape. Brown ink and wash 
on buff paper, H. 1034”; W. 1614”. The Fogg 
Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 
Laer, Pieter van (Bamboccio), Three Peasants. 
Ink and wash, H. 44%”; W. 71%,”. The 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 


ENGLISH 
Flaxman, John, Album of 100 drawings. Pencil, 
ink, line and wash. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 





FRENCH 

Callot, Jacques, Dwelling Men. Ink on paper, 
H. 534”; W. 754”. Seattle Art Museum. 

Ingres, J. A. D., Roman Campania. Pencil on 
white paper, H. 814”; W. 1214”. The Fogg 
Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 

Silvestre, Israel, Villa Giulia. Wash, H. 84"; 
W. 13%6”", sight. Yale University Art Gallery, 
New Haven. 

Subleyras, Pierre (?), Two Saints. Pencil and 
white chalk on blue paper, H. 1234”; W. 
6%", sight; H. 12%6”; W. 6%6”, sight. The 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 


GERMAN 

Anonymous, St. Jerome. Danube School, 16th 
century. Ink on light buff paper, H. 844”; W. 
634". The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Diirer, Albrecht, Head of a Roebuck. Ca. 1503. 
Brush and ink on paper, H. 9”; W. 6%”. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kan- 
sas City. 


ITALIAN 
Piranesi, G. B., Six Figures. H. 74%"; W. 6”. 
The City Art Museum of St. Louis. 


NORWEGIAN 
Everdingen, Allart van, A Norwegian Landscape. 
Pen, sepia and wash, H. 434”; W. 612”. The 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


PRINTS 
FRENCH 
Gauguin, Paul, Brittany Set (Guérin 1-11). 1889. 
Lithographs on yellow paper, average size 
H. 192 mm; W. 242 mm. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 


GERMAN 
Altdorfer, Albrecht, Landscape with Two Pines. 
Ca. 1530. Etching, H. 118 mm; W. 164 mm. 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


SCULPTURE 
ITALIAN 
Algardi, Alessandro, Portrait Bust of Cardinal 
Scipione Borghese. Marble, H. 39”; W. 31”. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Anonymous, Pair of Busts of Blackamoors (male 
and female). Venetian School, 18th century. 
Colored marble. The Springfield Museum of 
Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 
Mino da Fiesole, Madonna and Chiid. Relief, 
H. 167%”; W. 12”. The Detroit Institute of 
Arts. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


CERAMICS 

Boite a Savon and Boite a Eponge. Date letter for 
the year 1769. Sévres, soft-paste porcelain, H. 
41" and 434”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Bowl. Staffordshire, ca. 1740. Salt-glazed stone- 
ware, low foot, decorated with low reliefs 
showing the battle of Portobello, H. 334"; 
Diam. at lip, 64”. The Brooklyn Museum. 

Trefoil Basin. Urbino. Francesco Xanto Avelli 
da Rovigo, ca. 1530-1535. Majolica ware, H. 
6”; W. 1914”. The Toledo Museum of Art. 


FURNITURE 

Commode. French, Louis XV period, Francois 
Delorme-Faizelot; ormolu mounts by Jacques 
Caffieri. M. H. De Young Memorial Museum, 
San Francisco. 

Court Cupboard. American, 17th century. Oak, 
H. 5734”; W. 44144”; D. 2134”. The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. 

Door. Venetian, from Palazzo Rezzonico, mid- 
18th century. Lacquered wood, Chinoiserie 
decoration, H. 92”; W. 47”. The Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. 

Library, Salon and Bedroom from Hétel Gaulin 
at Dijon. French, ca. 1770-1780. Los Angeles 
County Museum. 

Sofa and Four Armchairs. French, Louis XV 
period, Jean Avisse. Carved wood frames, gilt 
and tapestry covered. Covers especially woven 
for these seats in the Royal Beauvais Manu- 
factory. M. H. De Young Memorial Museum, 
San Francisco. 

Fourteen Pieces of Furniture, manufactured by 
John Needles; Ten Pieces of Furniture, manu- 
factured by Belter. American, 19th century. 
The Baltimore Museum of Art. 


GLASS 
Pair of Vases. New England (Sandwich?), ca. 
1825. Flint glass, H. 74g”; Diam. 3144”. The 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 


METAL WORK 

Agate Cup. German (Nuremberg), Joerg Ruel, 
1598. Silver-gilt mounted, H. 814”. The Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts. 

Altar Set—pair of candlesticks and cross. German, 
¢a. 1650. Crystal and silver; cross: H. 84"; 
candlesticks: H. 514”. The Wadsworth Ath- 
eneum, Hartford. 
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Censer. Spanish, ca. 1550. Silver-gilt, H. 8”; L. 
with chain 3234”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. 

Ostrich-egg Cup. German (Nuremberg), Hans 
Petzoldt, 1594. Silver-gilt decoration, H. 
1914.”. The Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 

Sugar Tongs, bow type. American, Nathaniel 
Coleman. Silver, 644”. The Newark Museum. 

Sweetmeat Dish. London, Maker A. S., 1638- 
1639. Silver, H. 214”; Diam. 334”. The De- 
troit Institute of Arts. 

Teapot. American (Philadelphia), Edmund 
Milne, ca. 1765. Silver, H. 5” to top of finial. 
The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Tray on Four Feet, octagonal. American, Jacob 
Hurd, ca. 1740-1756. Silver, H. 134”; Diam. 
1314”. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


TEXTILES 

Adventures of Telemachus, set of three tapes- 
tries. Flemish (Brussels), Urban Leyniers, ca. 
1725. Wool and silk, H. 13’; W. 162”. H. 
12/10"; W. 147”. H. 11'9”; W. 12’9”. The 
Story of Coriolanus, set of five tapestries. 
French (Paris), Francois de la Planche, ca. 
1625. Wool and silk, H. 12’2”; W. 12’9”. 
H. 123”; W. 75”. H. 123"; W. 18’7”. 
H. 126”; W. 14’. H. 12’2”; W. 10'10”. The 
Brooklyn Museum. 

Ardebil Carpet. Persian, 1535, inscribed by its 
maker Maqsud Kashani. 13’ x 2344’. Los An- 
geles County Museum. 

Four Tapestries Symbolic of the Twelve Ages of 
Man. Flemish (Brussels), ca. 1520. Wool, 
H. 14'7”; L. 23’. The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. 


Pair of Tapestries representing scenes from 
“Astrée,”” by Honoré d’Urfé. Flemish (Brus- 
sels), ca. 1650. H. 116”; W. 96”. H. 11'2”; 
W. 10'1”. Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh. 


CONTEMPORARY ART 
PAINTING 


AMERICAN 

Albers, Josef, Inside and Out. 1948-1953. Oil on 
composition board, H. 18”; W. 27”. The 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Benton, Thomas Hart, Cotton Pickers. 1931. 
Gouache on canvas, H. 20”; W. 2514”. Los 
Angeles County Museum. 

Blanchard, Carol, Night in a Pullman Car. Oil 
on masonite, H. 20”; W. 24”. Walker Art 
Center, Minneapolis. 

Brown, Carlyle, Table with Fish and Scales. 
H. 40”; W. 48”. The Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

Callahan, Kenneth, The Seed was in Itself. 1952- 
1953. Tempera on paper, H. 24”; W. 32”. 
Seattle Art Museum. 

Curry, John Steuart, Sanctuary. Oil on board, 
H. 24144”; W. 3014”. The Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

De Koonig, William, Two oil sketches on paper, 
probably preparatory studies for his large work 
Woman begun in 1950. H. 2014”; W. 2614”. 
H. 21”; W. 3214”. Vassar College Art Gallery, 
Poughkeepsie. 

De Staél, Nicolas, Painting. Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. 

Fredenthal, David, People Scrambling for Wood; 
Cooking in Open. 1947. Watercolor, H. 8”; 
W. 1034”. H. 8”; W. 1074”. Vassar College 
Art Gallery, Poughkeepsie. 

Gabo, Naum, Blue Construction in Space—Kin- 
etic. 1953. Oil on wood panel, Diam. 36”. The 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Gwathmey, Robert, Painting of a Smile. H. 40”; 
W. 60”. University of Nebraska Art Galleries, 


Lincoln. 





Opposite Page 


Top 


Fig. 1. JACOB JORDAENS, The 
Flight into Egypt. Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore. Fig. 2. Silver 
Tray. Jacob Hurd, ca. 1740-1756. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Fig. 
3. AELBERT CuyP, View on the 
Scheldt. The Detroit Institute of 
Arts. 
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CENTER 


Fig. 1. FRANCOIS HUBERT DROUAIS, 
Portrait of a Lady Holding a Dog. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art, Kansas City. Fig. 2. Altar 
Set. German, ca. 1650. The Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford. BONA- 
VENTURE DE BAR, Féte Champétre. 
The Art Institute of Chicago. 


BoTTOM 


Fig. 1. Agate Cup. German, JOERG 
RUEL, 1598. The Minneapolis In- 
stitute of Arts. Fig. 2. Commode. 
Louis XV period, FRANCOIS DE- 
LORME-FAIZELOT. M. H. de Young 
Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 
Fig. 3. Ostrich-egg Cup. German, 
HANS PETZOLDT, 1594. The Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts. 











Kane, John, Scots Day at Kennywood. Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. 

Kuniyoshi, Yasuo, Nude in Grey Chemise. 1929. 
H. 14”; W. 22”. Walker Art Center, Minne- 
apolis. 

Marin, John, Middle Manhattan Movement. 
1928. Watercolor, H. 264”; W. 21144”. Mun- 
son-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica. 

Martini, Joseph de, Quarry Bridge. 1942. H. 
36”; W. 28”. Whitney Museum of American 
Art, New York. 

Pereira, I. Rice, Unfolding Spring. 1951. H. 
3914”; W. 2914”. Vassar College Art Gallery, 
Poughkeepsie. 

Seligmann, Kurt, The Balcony I. 1949-1950. 
H. 33”; W. 48”. Whitney Museum of Amer- 
ican Art, New York. 

Tobey, Mark, Edge of August. 1953. Tempera. 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

Zerbe, Karl, Blue Night, April, 1948. Oil- 
encaustic, H. 30”; W. 24”. Vassar College Art 
Gallery, Poughkeepsie. 


AUSTRIAN 


Kokoschka, Oscar, The Cat. H. 3534”; W. 491”. 
The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


DUTCH 
Mondrian, Piet, Composition No. 7. 1937-1942. 
H. 3134”; W. 2414”. Munson-Williams-Proc- 
tor Institute, Utica. 


FRENCH 
Le Fauconnier, Henri, The Huntsman. 1912. 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
Friesz, Othon, Fauve Landscape. 1907. H. 18”; 
W. 2114". Farnsworth Art Museum, Wellesley 
College. 


Léger, Fernand, Plongeurs sur Fond Noir. 1941. 
H. 2514”; W. 3634”, sight. Walker Art Cen- 
ter, Minneapolis. 
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Idem, The Mechanic. 1918. H. 1844"; W. 2534”. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica. 

Redon, Odilon, Etruscan Vase. Tempera on can- 
vas, H. 3114”; W. 2234”. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 

Idem, Sybil. H. 23”; W. 1444". Walker Art 
Center, Minneapolis. 

Renoir, Pierre-Auguste, Portrait of Mme. Renoir. 
1910. H. 32”; W. 25%.”. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 

Vuillard, Edouard, Portrait of Mme. Gaboriau. 
1928. Oil thinned with turpentine on linen, 
H. 3734”; W. 514%”. The Wadsworth Athe- 
neum, Hartford. 


GERMAN 
Pechstein, Max, The Bathers. 1917. H. 20”; W. 
2154”. California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, San Francisco. 


SPANISH 
Picasso, Pablo, Composition. 1948. Watercolor, 
H. 1014"; W. 131%6"; The Painter. H. 39%"; 
W. 32”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 
Idem, La Coiffure. H. 6844"; W. 3834”. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


SWISS 
Klee, Paul, Architecture. 1924. Top: H. 1234"; 
W. 1214”; bottom: H. 1214”. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 


DRAWING 
AMERICAN 
Kuniyoshi, Yasuo, Victor, Pencil, H. 13”; W. 
914”. University of Nebraska Art Galleries, 
Lincoln. 


ITALIAN 
Chirico, Giorgio de, Metaphysical Scene. 1916. 
Pencil, H. 1134”; W. 85%”. Smith College 
Museum of Art, Northampton. 


Top 


Fig. 1. J. B. C. CoROT, La Rochelle. 
The City Art Museum of St. Louis. 
Fig. 2. EDGAR DEGAS, Self-Portrait. 
The Baltimore Museum of Art. 
Fig. 3. JOHN CONSTABLE, Sea 
Beach, Brighton. The Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts. 


CENTER 


Fig. 1. MARY CASSATT, La Caresse 
Maternelle. The Honolulu Acad- 
emy of Arts. Fig. 2. PIERRE- 
AUGUSTE RENOIR, Portrait of 
Mme. Renoir. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 


BoTToM 


Fig. 1. NAUM GABO, Blue Con- 
struction in Space—Kinetic. The 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 
Fig. 2. PABLO PICASSO, The 
Painter. The Wadsworth Athe- 
neum, Hartford. Fig. 3. KURT 
SELIGMANN, The Balcony I. Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art, 
New York. 
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SWISS 
Klee, Paul, The Lady Gardner. 1932. Ink on 
paper, H. 15144”; W. 1214”. California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 


SCULPTURE 
AMERICAN 

Epstein, Jacob, Bernard van Dieren. Bronze, H. 
13”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Lachaise, Gaston, Head of Juliana Force. Bronze, 
H. 1214%4”. Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York. 

FRENCH 

Lipschitz, Jacques, Dancer with Braids. 1948. 
Bronze, H. 12”. The Baltimore Museum of 
Art. 

Maillol, Aristide, Ile-de-France. Bronze, H. 
4234”; W. 1234”; D. 1814”. The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York. 





GERMAN 


Marcks, Gerhard, Melusine (standing nude). 
1949. Bronze, H. 4314”. Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis. 


ITALIAN 


Marini, Marino, Horse and Rider. 1949. Bronze, 
H. 91”. Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


FURNITURE 

Arm Chair. Czechoslovakian, Ludwig Miés van 
der Rohe, 1929. Chrome-plated metal frame; 
two loose square leather pillows. Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. 

Bed Frame. French, Le Corbusier, 1925. Tubular 
steel, chromed. Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. 





DANS CE NUMERO 


TABLEAUX ITALIENS DE 
L’EPOQUE BAROQUE DANS LES 
COLLECTIONS AMERICAINES 


par William E. Suida 


Le tableau d’autel exécuté par Dome- 
nico Feti pour $. Lorenzo in Damaso, 
a Rome, est le seul ouvrage du grand 
peintre romain qui ait été décrit avec 
soin par Baglione. L’auteur de l'article, 
M. Suida, qui l’a retrouvé a la Walters 
Art Gallery a Baltimore, 1|’étudie 
briévement, et insiste sur la place im- 
portante que ce tableau tient parmi les 
ceuvres de jeunesse de Domenico, influ- 
encé non seulement par Cardi, mais aussi 
par Rubens—le Rubens de I’autel de la 
Chiesa Nuova. 

Dans la seconde partie de son article, 
l’auteur étudie une ceuvre du peintre 
Sebastiano Mazzoni, un Banquet de 
Cléopatre, date 1660, et conservé a la 
Smithsonian Institution 4 Washington. 
Ce tableau imposant, que M. Suida décrit 
comme l|’un des chefs-d’ceuvre de Maz- 
zoni, n’est pas le seul qui soit conservé 
aux Etats-Unis; un Sacrifice de la Fille de 
Jephté (publié par Voss et Gnudi) a été 
acquis récemment par la collection Kress, 
et une autre ceuvre, un Massacre des In- 
nocents, se trouvait chez un marchand de 
New-York. De plus, une Charité du 
méme maitre se trouve au musée de Sao 
Paulo. 


UNE SCULPTURE INCONNUE 
DE PETER FLOTNER 


par Charles L. Kuhn 


Bien qu'il existe plus de 130 pla- 
quettes de plomb ou de bronze d’aprés 
des modéles de Flétner, peu d’ceuvres 
originales de cet artiste ont survécu. 
Les décorations de la chapelle funéraire 
des Fuggers 4 Augsbourg et celles de 
l'hotel Hirschvogel 4 Nuremberg furent 
détruites au cours de la derniére guerre. 
Une statuette en buis du Musée de 
Vienne, une coupe 4 Nuremberg, et un 
petit nombre (17) de reliefs en pierre 
destinés 4 servir de modéles de pla- 
quettes et de médaille seuls nous per- 
mettent de juger de l’habileté de Flotner 
comme sculpteur. L’auteur de |’essai 
étudie ici un relief en steatite, acquis ré- 
cemment par le musée Busch-Reisinger 
de l’université Harvard, qui est sans au- 
cun doute un des modéles exécutés par 
Flétner: un bronze identique existe au 
musée des Arts Décoratifs; il sert de 
cadre 4 une médaille qui doit dater de 
1606, et qui est attribuée a l’orfévre 
David Knopf. Un dessin préparatoire de 
l’ceuvre de Flétner est conservé 4 Bruns- 
wick. Le relief de Harvard date, comme 
le prouve M. Kuhn qui le compare aux 
plaquettes datables de Flétner, d’environ 
1530-1540. 
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TINO DI CAMAINO A 
FLORENCE 


par W.R. Valentiner 


Dans cette étude sur le grand sculp- 
teur siennois M. Valentiner examine 
d’abord les vicissitudes qu’a souffertes 
la réputation de Tino, négligé ou mé- 
connu jusqu’aux premiéres années du 
vingtiéme siécle. Le but principal de 
l'article cependant, est une révision d’un 
des chapitres de l’ouvrage de M. Valen- 
tiner sur Tino (1935). L’eeuvre de Tino, 
4 Florence en particulier, est aujourd’hui 
plus facile 4 reconnaitre. 

L’auteur suggére qu’en toute proba- 
bilité Tino résidait 4 Florence en 1316- 
1317 et qu'il fut employé a la décoration 
du Baptistére dés cette époque: non seu- 
lement les Vertus placées au-dessus du 
portail qui fait face 4 la Cathédrale, mais 
encore les groupes des deux autres por- 
tails, dit M. Valentiner, sont de Tino — 
neuf statues de dimensions héroiques. 
L’auteur, discutant le rdle joué par Tino 
dans la décoration du Baptistére, attribue 
pour la premiére fois au sculpteur une 
téte barbue du Musée de l’ceuvre qui, 
dit-il, provient du groupe de la porte 
Nord. 

En 1319 probablement Tino exécuta 
la tombe de Gastone delle Torre 4 Santa 
Croce, longtemps attribuée 4 un de ses 
disciples. Ce qui reste du monument est 
aujourd’hui dans la cour du cloitre de 
Santa Croce. Les caryatides qui, comme 
dans les autres tombeaux exécutés par 
Tino a cette période, supportaient le 
sarcophage, étaient restées inconnues. 
M. Valentiner les a retrouvées, incorpo- 
rées 4 une autre tombe, celle de Fran- 
cesco Pazzi 4 Santa Croce, qui est en 
grande partie l’ceuvre d’ Arnoldi. 
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Dans la derniére partie de son article, 
l’auteur étudie ce qui est peut-étre le 
“chef-d’ceuvre” de Tino: le monument 
funéraire de l’archevéque Antonio degli 
Orsi, dans !a cathédrale, et suggére que 
ce monument était composé en cing sec- 
tions, y compris un gisant aujourd'hui 


perdu. 


DEUX SCULPTURES DU 
MONUMENT FUNERAIRE 
D’ANTONIO DEGLI ORSI 


par Giulia Brunetti 


Dans la collection du Marquis Torri- 
giani a Florence se trouvent deux anges 
soutenant une draperie. Jusqu’a présent 
attribués a l’atelier d’Arnolfo, Mlle. 
Brunetti les rend 4 Tino di Camaino, 
et démontre qu’ils faisaient partie du 
monument funéraire d’Antonio degli 
Orsi, écudié dans ce numéro par M. 
Valentiner. 


UN ARTISTE FRANCAIS AU 
MEXIQUE EN 1769: A. J. NOEL 


par Michel N. Benisovich 


Le peintre Alexandre-Jean Noél 
(1752-1834) accompagna comme dessi- 
nateur l’abbé Chappe dans le dernier 
voyage que le célébre astronome accom- 
plit, dans la Basse Californie. L’histoire 
de cette expédition a été publiée, comme 
on le sait, par Cassini le jeune dans le 
Voyage en Californie pour observer le 
passage de Vénus, Paris, 1772. 

Dix dessins exécutés par Noél au 
cours du voyage, remarqués par Cochin, 
sont conservés au Cabinet des Dessins 
du Louvre. D’une valeur documentaire 





trés grande, ils sont l’ceuvre d'un tout 
jeune peintre, qui devait devenir, comme 
le dit M. Benisovich, un des meilleurs 
peintres de marine francais, dans le 
genre de Joseph Vernet. Le plus précieux 
est sans doute le dessin qui représente la 
Mort de l’ Abbé Chappe, une étude du 
tableau exposé en 1779 au Salon de la 
Correspondance et aujourd'hui perdu. 


QUELQUES REMARQUES SUR 
WU TAO-TZU 


par Benjamin Rowland, Jr. 


Wu Tao-tzu a toujours été considéré 
par les critiques d’art chinois comme un 
des plus grands maitres de l’école chi- 
noise. Toutes ses ceuvres originales ont 
disparu, mais il en existe des reflets, par 
exemple la pierre gravée conservée a 
Chu Yang dans le Ho-pei, et un Bodhi- 
sattva du Shoso-in, qui se rapproche du 
relief de Chu Yangu. Dans cette note 
M. Rowland étudie les caractéristiques 
du style de l’artiste, presque “baroque” 
dans sa terribilita et tout différent de l'art 
précis, contrélé, de l’époque précédente. 


DU PONTORMO AU GRECO 
par E. P. Richardson 


Dans son essai M. Richardson analyse 
une exposition de ce titre qui a en lieu 
au musée d’Indianapolis au cours du 
mois de mars, et dont un catalogue re- 
produisant toutes les ceuvres prétées (au 
nombre de 71) a été publié par ce musée. 
Les collections des Etats-Unis possédent 
peu de peintures de premiére importance 
de l’époque 1520-1550. Mais les organi- 
sateurs de l’exposition ont montré des 


ceuvres de la fin du mouvement qui sont 
importantes et peu connues, telles que les 
trois tableaux du Greco — trois apdtres 
de la collection Clowes d’Indianapolis, 
provenant de l’église d’Almadrones. Une 
section extrémement intéressante de 
l’exposition était consacrée aux dessins 
de l’époque, dont certain étaient in- 
connus ou inédits. 


UNE EXPOSITION DE GRAVURES 
FRANCAISES AU MUSEE DE 
PHILADELPHIE 


par Paul L. Grigaut 


Les collectionneurs américains, 4 de 
rares exceptions prés, se sont peu inté- 
ressés aux gravures francaises du 17e et 
18e siécles. Certains musées ont des col- 
lections importantes, ceux de Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Washington 
(collection Christophle-Widener) en 


particulier. Le musée de Philadelphie 
vient de présenter une trés intéressante 
exposition de leurs gravures frangaises 
du 17e et 18e siécles, récement acquises 
pour la plupart. 

Importante par le nombre des ceuvres 
exposées (350) et plus encore par la 
rareté des états des gravures du 18e 
siécle, elle a été fort bien regue par le 
public américain. En partie les gravures 
proviennent de la collection Roederer 
de Reims vendue en bloc en 1923 au 
marchand Rosenbach, a laquelle avait 
été incorporés les rares états de la col- 
lection Léon Mercier. Plus précieux en- 
core est l’exemplaire du Recueil Jul- 
lienne (730 gravures) dont Seymour de 
Ricci s’était servi au cours de son édition 
du Livre a Gravures. 
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QUELQUES DESSINS INEDITS 
DE GUARDI, II 


par J. Byam Shaw 


Dans un précédent article, publié ici 
(1953, No. 4) l’auteur a décrit certains 
dessins de Guardi, sujets religieux et 
figures. M. Shaw consacre le présent ar- 
ticle 4 des vues de Venise inédites. 

Un beau dessin d’une collection amé- 
ricaine représentant le Grand Canal est 
attribué par l’auteur a la période 1755- 
1765. Bien que M. Fiocco donne le 
groupe auquel ce dessin appartient a 
Nicolo Guardi, le plus jeune des trois 
fréres, M. Shaw le considére |’ceuvre de 
Francesco, dont il existe des tableaux 
trés proches de ce dessin. 

Un grand dessin de la Place Saint- 
Marc (Musée Boymans) dont on con- 
nait d'autres exemples est ensuite étudié. 
Un trés grand et beau dessin du Doge se 
rendant au Lido le jour de I’ Ascension, 
dans la collection de Mme. Straus a 
New-York, correspond 4 un tableau du 
méme sujet, aujourd’hui dans la collec- 
tion Crespi 4 Milan, sans étre d’ailleurs 
une étude préparatoire pour ce tableau. 
Il appartient a la derniére période de la 
vie de l’artiste. Enfin, un autre dessin, 
dans une collection parisienne, repré- 
sente un des thémes favoris de Francesco, 
l’Arche de la Tour de l’Horloge vers 
Saint-Marc. 


UN DESSIN DE JACQUES 
DE GHEYN 


par Jakob Rosenberg 


M. Rosenberg publie ici un dessin de 
Jacques de Gheyn récemment présenté 
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au musée Fogg. L’auteur démontre que 
le dessin est le dernier dessin prépara- 
toire pour la gravure du méme sujet — 
l’Arbalétrier et la laitiére. Le dessin est 
en contre-partie, et a servi évidemment a 
la gravure. Le méme sujet est traité dans 
un dessin du cabinet de Berlin, qui repré- 
sente cependant une autre version du 
sujet. Plus tardive que le dessin du musée 
Fogg, cette version est basée sur la gra- 
vure. Datant d’environ 1610, elle repré- 
sente la phase baroque de l'art de de 
Gheyn, alors que le dessin de Harvard 
représente sa période ‘“‘mannériste.”” 


UN PORTRAIT DE VIEILLE 
FEMME PAR JAN CORNELISZ 
VERMEYEN 


par Paul Wescher 


Attribué a Diirer il y a une quinzaine 


d’années, ce portrait du Musée de Buda- 
pest est en fait l’eeuvre de Vermeyen, 
dont on ne connait qu’un autre dessin a 
la plume (a Berlin). L’auteur considére 
le premier comme appartenant 4a la 
période 1545-1546. 


TROIS DESSINS ALLEMANDS 
DU XVIe SIECLE 


par A. Hyatt Mayor 


Le Metropolitan Museum a acquis 
recémment trois dessins allemands im- 
portants: deux par Aldegrever dont les 
dessins, trés finis, sont rares; l’un est 
daté 1539 pour une gravure de 1540. 
Le troisiéme dessin est de Tobias Stim- 
mer, qui est trés différent de la gravure 
sur bois pour laquelle il fut exécuté. 
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Stone Head, Mayan, Copan, Honduras, Early Period (H. 203"; W 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 





A MAYAN HEAD 


From an article by William M. Milliken in The Cleveland Museum 
of Art Bulletin, April, 1954. 


Major sculptures of the Mayan civilization in museums, 
preserved outside of that area, are rare, so that the acquisition 
of a truly important head through funds contributed by 
Hanna Fund is a real cause for congratulation. It is further- 
more a documented piece from a specific site just west of 
Temple 22 at Copan. 

As Sylvanus Morley has aptly said, Copan was the scien- 
tific center, “the Alexandria of the Maya world.’’ The com- 
plex of elaborate temples, pyramids, courts, and other sub- 
sidiary elements there, comes to an artistic climax in three 
temples: Temple 26 dedicated in A.D. 756; Temple 11 of 
the same date, and Temple 22 dedicated in A.D. 771 to the 
planet Venus. All have great astronomical and scientific im- 
portance but the last named is the most spectacular and re- 
markable of them all. 

The new piece, taken from a mound just west of the 
Temple, was inset in a wall, a decoration held firm in 
masonry by the long tenon behind the head. It is close in 
style to the sculptures of Temple 22 and can be associated 
with them. Comparison with other sculptures from Copan 
shows its related style. The material is the customary trachyte, 
a type of volcanic stone used extensively at Copan. 

The Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Harvard University, obtained a concession from the Govern- 
ment of Honduras in 1891. They were given the right for a 
period of ten years to explore the ruins of Copan and to take 
away one-half of the objects excavated. The Cleveland Head 


was collected by G. B. Gordon in 1894-1895 and was re- 
ceived by the Peabody Museum in 1895. 

Sc ulpturally it sums up many of the elements which char- 
acterize early Mayan art. It has a brooding serenity and 
mystery, a god-like aloofness which holds within itself the 
assurance of superhuman powers. It is unemotional, un- 
realistic, highly conventionalized. The face, carved in simple 
broad planes, is thrown into relief by the ear spools, the hair, 
the fantastic elaboration of the headdress. A conventionalized 
hand covers the lower part of the face. Seen in profile, it 
emphasizes the peculiarities of the Mayan type, the broad 
powerful nose, the receding forehead developed by artificial 
binding in early childhood, the broad-lipped mouth. The face 
is wide, the eye socket emphasized by strongly-marked brows, 
and the almond-shaped eyes turn slightly upwards, gazing 
into limitless space. 


“SAINT SEBASTIAN” BY HENDRIK TERBRUGGHEN 


From an article by Wolfgang Stechow in the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum Bulletin, Spring, 1954 


The generosity of Mr. R. T. Miller has enabled the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum to acquire one of the most brilliant 
examples of the art of Hendrik Terbrugghen, the early seven- 
teenth century Utrecht painter, who was without doubt the 
most inspired and independent master among the Dutch fol- 
lowers of the great founder of painting, Michelangelo da 
Caravaggio. The picture represents Saint Sebastian cared for 
by Saint Irene and a servant; its recent provenance is un- 
known, but it is mentioned as early as 1668 and 1706 in 
Amsterdam collections. It is painted on canvas, measures 
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HENDRIK TERBRUGGHEN, Saint Sebastian (H. 59Vg”; W. 5 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College 





59g by 5714 inches, and is fully signed and dated 1625 in 
the upper left corner. 

According to the legend, Saint Sebastian, after having been 
tied to a tree, pierced with arrows and left behind for dead, 
was nursed back to life by Saint Irene and her faithful servant, 
only to face Diocletian again and to be delivered to his final 
martyrdom. The depiction of the moment when his almost 
dead body was found and comforted by Saint Irene is ex- 
tremely rare prior to 1600, but became more frequent shortly 
afterwards. An Italian painting, now in Moscow, shows some 
similarity to the Oberlin picture as far as the figure of Saint 
Sebastian is concerned but holds the women to an entirely 
inactive and negligible role. 

With Terbrugghen, however, the action of the two women 
is the very life blood of the picture. Loving care is about to 
conquer death; it is a tense struggle but it is a noiseless one. 
No punches are pulled in the depiction of the nearness of 
the end: the body of Sebastian is olive-gray, his mouth droop- 
ing, his left arm hanging limp, touching the ground behind 
his right foot. Yet the activity of the women bespeaks efficient 
help—but without resort to any ado. Wonderful is the quiet 
contrast between the neighboring hands at the upper left, and 
particularly the lifeless flesh of Sebastian's right hand yield- 
ing to the pressure of the rope, while the left hand of Irene’s 
servant reacts to the same pressure with lively resilience. It 
is as though this contrast sounded the key for the entire 
picture. Above the slumping head of the Saint appear the 
reassuring smile of Irene and the busily alert we of her 
servant. The lifting of the arrow by Irene’s gentle right hand 
is a masterpiece of depicting an action bent upon easing pres- 
sure and soothing pain; her left hand is a little wonder of 
subtle luminosity. 


Compositionally the counteraction against the slump from 
the upper left to the lower right is sustained, as with a pedal 
point, upward all the way from Sebastian's left foot to his 
own head, to the bright promise of Irene’s, the pointing pro- 
file of her helper’s, Sebastian's right arm, and the great con- 
stellation of the three hands. Irene’s head also forms the 
apex of the counter-diagonal which begins with the lively 
drapery in the lower left corner and rises along Sebastian's 
back. All forms are closely interrelated in a narrow stratum ; 
Terbrugghen’s indebtedness to Caravaggio’s Vatican En- 
tombment becomes apparent here but properly speaking there 
is no trace of imitation. 

A glimpse of a distant landscape with a hauntingly lonely 
tree—quite an exceptional feature in Terbrugghen’s work— 
provides contrast to the tense group, yet supplements its 
tragic implications. Here the sky, ranging from orange 
(below) to gray, also serves as a coloristic contrast to the 
rest of the picture, although there appear some similar 
nuances in what is shown of the sky on the left and there 
is a stronger area of counterbalance in the red-gold drapery 
at the lower left and in the pink one under Sebastian's right 
knee. The olive-gray body of the Saint contrasts with the 
brilliant, creamy white of Irene’s headdress and the typical 
plum hue in the dress of the servant, yet is connected with 
them by the gray-green strip over Irene’s right shoulder. The 
reddish color of the drapery on the right, which once helped 
counterbalance the red on the left, has now been partly 
obscured by blanching—a chemical process which has af- 
fected some other works of Terbrugghen, but may be capable 
of redress. 

In July, 1627, two years after Terbrugghen had completed 
his Sebastian, a distinguished traveler was welcomed to 
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Utrecht by him and his fellow artists: Peter Paul Rubens. 
Did the honored guest have a chance of looking at this 
work, whose closely-knit surface structure, impeccable treat- 
ment of anatomy, and tense equilibrium of dramatically op- 
posed forces must have reminded him—in spite of a world 
of differences!—of the years when he himself had fully uti- 
lized and absorbed the great Caravaggesque heritage and 
developed the terse style of his Erection of the Cross? If 
so, we might be even better prepared to believe that Rubens 
did make the statement attributed to him by our painter's 
devoted son and apologist: that ‘traveling throughout the 
Netherlands and looking for a painter, he had found but 
one, namely Henricus Ter Brugghen.”’ 


“THE RHETORICIANS” BY JAN STEEN 


A painting by the seventeenth century Dutch painter, 
Jan Havickszoon Steen, has recently, been added to the col- 
lection of the Worcester Art Museum through the resources 
of the Eliza Sturgis Paine Fund. It represents a meeting of 
the Amsterdam kamer of the guild of Rederijkers, or rhetori- 
cians, which existed in the chief cities and towns of the 
Netherlands during Steen’s lifetime. Originally organized to 
work with the clergy in the production of religious plays and 
processions, the guild eventually became independent and 
the programs of the kamers (chambers or chapters) included 
original poems by the members. In the seventeenth century 
the literary compositions were left entirely to the official poets 
or factors. Other officers of the £amers were the presidents 
and the fools or jesters. An uncle of Steen was jester of the 
Leyden guild. 


There is no record that Steen was a member of the 
Rederijkers, but he was admitted to the Painters’ guild at 
Leyden in 1648. The close relation known to have existed 
between the guild of painters and that of the rhetoricians 
probably accounts for Steen’s portrayal of himself as part of 
the group in the Worcester painting. The Amsterdam kamer 
is recognized from a hanging blazoen which bears a pot of 
eglantine and the motto which can be translated to read 
“flourishing in love.”” The work is not dated but probably 
was done not far from the year 1650. Steen’s signature ap- 
pears in small letters on the lower right of the paper from 
which the poet is reading. 

The Worcester painting has been in many collections and 
in many exhibitions. It is described in an Amsterdam cata- 
logue of 1827 and is known to have been in a private col- 
lection in England in 1857. Eighty years later it was sold in 
London and passed through two or more collections before 
arriving in the United States. The latest special exhibition in 
which it figured was held at the Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford, in 1951. 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. SAMUEL MURRAY BY 


THOMAS EAKINS 
By NoRMAN R. GEsK} 


Thomas Eakins’ portrait of Mrs. Samuel Murray, acquired 
by the University of Nebraska Art Galleries in 1953, is the 
most important historic American picture acquired for the 
Frank M. Hall Collection to date. Its particular interest as a 
specimen of the artist's work lies not only in the impact of 
the image itself but also in the circumstance of its creation. 
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JOHN ZOFFANY, The Heatly Group 
Springfield Museum of Fine Arts 


Annunciation, Spanish, ca. 1675 (H. 53V4"; W. 693/44") 
Lawrence Art Museum, Williams College 





It dates from about 1897, a period of Eakins’ life when he 
was painting almost exclusively for his own satisfaction in a 
retirement self-imposed by his refusal to compromise with 
the conventional taste of his day. 

Mrs. Murray was the wife of a pupil and close friend of 
Eakins and there is in the work every evidence of that rapport 
between painter and subject which makes for portraiture at 
its finest. 

Such rapport may have had its limitations however, for 
there is a second portrait of Mrs. Murray, now on the New 
York art market (nos. 297 and 298 in the Goodrich cata- 
logue) which, although reduced in scale and somewhat more 
completely painted, suggests that Eakins may have attempted 
the likeness a second time to please his sitter. The portrait 
now in Nebraska, which came from the Eakins estate, is a 
fine example of the almost brutal realism which characterizes 
the painter's most personal efforts. The smaller picture, 
which belonged to the family of the subject until recently, 
although similarly fine in quality, has about it a greater 
breadth of handling; the modeling misses the taut intensity 
of the first version. It is an altogether gentler view of the 
lady. The larger version acquired for the Hall Collection is 
unfinished but the essentials are there, magnificent head and 
hands which establish their natural relationship in space and 
the very presence of the subject. 


AN ENGLISH CONVERSATION PIECE 


From an article in the Springfield Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 
April and May, 1954 


John Zoffany (1733-1810), as the ideal painter of the 
“conversation piece, shows us the England of the eighteenth 


century in all its affluence and happiness. His family or 
friendly groups are usually those of the upper classes — 
royalty, nobility, and the landed gentry. In them we see the 
leaders of a nation now spread beyond the confines of ‘‘this 
precious stone set in the silver sea,’ for England of the 
eighteenth century, through her merchant marine, navy and 
great trading corporations, held sway in many lands. 

The Museum's latest acquisition, The Heatly Group by 
Zoffany, painted in India during his six-year visit there from 
1783 to 1789, is an excellent illustration of the power of 
England's far-flung commercial activity. Suetonius Grant 
Heatly was judge in the British East India Company's service 
and later a magistrate of the province of Dana. Here Judge 
Heatly is seen holding an audience with an Indian official 
who leans his staff of office against his chest as, with hands 
pressed together, he salaams. The hookah, or native water 
pipe, held by the servant in the background, his splendid tur- 
ban and gold-embroidered vest, and Miss Temperance 
Heatly’s Indian shawl, add a few exotic notes to the theme 
developed by the official, all helping to define the location 
of the ‘conversation.’ The bare wall as background and the 
vista through the open door give the sense of coolness and 
air-filled spaciousness so characteristic of the great country 
houses ‘‘at home” in England. Always skillful in identifying 
himself with his subjects and catching the character of the 
scene, Zoffany even here in India kept this quality and 
became the typical Anglo-Indian ofhcia! of the time who con- 
stantly strove “to reproduce the conditions of home in a 
hated exile.” 

The artist's virtuosity in the rendition of textures is rarely 
seen to better advantage than in The Heatly Group. Exqui 
sitely painted is Miss Heatly, with the soft-flowing lawn of 
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her dress making a marked contrast to the hard brilliance of 
her brother's satin knee breeches. The two books lying on 
the table at the extreme right form a most subtle bit of still- 
life painting, and are done with great feeling for the leather 
surfaces in contrast to the brightly polished table top. So it is 
with other passages in this simple and straightforward copy 
of the facts as the artist saw them. Indeed it is this very 
ability of Zoffany to report with exactitude that makes him 
the leading group portraitist of his time. 

The Museum's new painting has still added interest, for 
the Heatly brother and sister were of American origin, their 
mother and father having been Andrew and Mary Heatly of 
Newport, Rhode Island. The Heatlys were Loyalists and left 
America during the Revolution. However, Miss Temperance, 
shown in our painting, was to return, as she married Captain 
William Green and settled in Utica, New York. Another 
sister, Mary, married Captain James Tod and became the 
mother of Colonel James Tod, the historian of Rajasthan, 
and great-grandmother of Captain C. D. M. Blunt of 
Adderbury Manor, Banbury, England. The painting was ac- 
quired for the Museum's James Philip Gray Collection from 
the Blunt estate. 


PAINTING OF THE ANNUNCIATION 


By S. LANE FAISON, JR. 


A SPANISH 


Although research as to the authorship of the Annunciation 
reproduced here is currently in progress, its recent acquisition 
by the Lawrence Art Museum, Williams College, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, as the gift of Mr. George Alfred Cluett, 
is of sufficient importance to warrant a preliminary an- 
nouncement. It is hoped, furthermore, that publication may 
stimulate inquiry on the part of others, for it appears that 
this painting is the first of its general kind to reach America. 

The dimensions of the canvas are 5314 by 6934 inches. 
The color may be roughly described as Tintoretto’s crossed 
with a Spanish penchant for black, The draperies, upper 
right, are yellow-green and shrimp-pink of muted intensity, 
carried down into extremely dark tones bordering on black- 
green and deep plum. Russet tones predominate in the ange! 
and in the rug. The Virgin's cloak is a cold dark blue, the 
dress a cold gray. The impasto is very reminiscent of 
Tintoretto, and not at all (or very little) similar to late 
Velasquez. Italian Baroque forms, as of late Bernini, are 
implied, and thereby a cosmopolitan center such as Madrid, 
where such forms were exploited about 1675-1685. 

As to provenance, it is known only that the then German 
ambassador to Madrid, Baron von Stumm-Holzhausen, 
bought this painting in Spain (Madrid?) prior to 1914, and 
that it was then attributed to the Seville painter, Juan de 
Valdés-Leal (1630-1691), by August L. Mayer. Since its 
acquisition by Baron van Stumm-Holzhausen, the picture has 
remained at the family residence near Munich until it was 
brought to this country in the late fall of 1953. It was shown 
at the Dayton Art Institute in the exhibition commemorating 
the invention of powered flight, December, 195 3-February, 
1954. 

As to authorship, Valdés-Leal remains a_ possibility, 
thought not the most likely one. The Annunciation is totally 
unlike his early (1660) signed work, Vanitas, at the Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford, especially in handling. Nor has 
it any of the macabre overtones of Valdés-Leal’s most famous 
paintings, the two Allegories of Death in the Charity Hos- 
pital, Seville. Certain figures of the Virgin (in Assumptions) 
are, however, similar in several respects to the Virgin of the 
Annunciation in question. 





A more probable provenance is Madrid, where a group 
of Baroque- minded painters, enthusiastic about the more dra- 
matic aspects of Venetian painting, worked brilliantly in the 
decades following the death of Velasquez (1660). Chief of 
these was Don Juan Carrefio de Miranda (1614-1685). 
Among works of this talented artist which provide convinc- 
ing parallels of style to the Annunciation, we may cite the 
portrait of the widowed Queen Mariana of Austria at Munich 
(Alte Pinakothek) and the portrait of a monstrously fat girl 
(clothed version) in the Prado. In making these comparisons 
we have in mind the extremely plastic character of the flesh 
painting and the rapidly executed ‘‘fat’’ brushwork of the 
drapery passages. 

Other Madrid painters of the later seventeenth century 
remain to be studied in connection with the Annunciation. 
It is very clear that fine painting did not cease there with 
Velasquez’ death, and it seems equally clear that there is 
almost nothing else in America to demonstrate this very 
important expression of late Baroque art in Spain. 
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SEYMOUR SLIVE, Rembrandt and his Critics, 1630-1730. The 


Hague, Martin Nijhoff, 1953. 


Books on Dutch art which are, like the present one, read- 
able and at the same time contribute to scholarship, are ex- 
tremely rare. Very few of the Dutch art historians have proved 
to be good writers. As Slive says, the Dutch “enjoy paintings 
with their eyes, not with their ears. They prefer to look at pic- 
tures rather than to write, read or talk about them.” 

Although the documents on Rembrandt have been unearthed 
mainly by Dutch students, as is natural, the use of them for the 
biography and stylistic criticism of the master’s work is due 
almost exclusively to scholars of other nations: German, Eng- 
lish, French and, lately, American. It speaks for the advance- 
ment in American scholarship that the impossible writings of 
the late John C. Van Dyke have been replaced by such excellent 
publications as J. Rosenberg’s book on Rembrandt or the present 
critical study by Seymour Slive. 

That a Dutch University (Utrecht) should publish the book 
in English speaks for openmindedness, and for an awareness in 
Holland of the need for books which can be enjoyed by the 
English-speaking public and for the understanding of Rem- 
brandt’s world. The extensive quotations from seventeenth and 
eighteenth century sources in English translation are very help- 
ful to those who are not able to read the early writers in the 


original. 
W.R. VALENTINER 


VILHELM SLOMANN, Brzarre Designs in Silks. Copenhagen, 


Ejnar Munksgaard, 1953. $12.00. 


Reviewing this book has been an unalloyed pleasure. The 
fifty plates bring a wide variety of truly ‘bizarre’ designs col- 
lected from Museums in Europe and the United States; the 
colorplate frontispiece gives an excellent impression of the 
shimmering beauty of these fabrics. The text reads easily; the 
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translator, Eve M. Wendt, deserves a special compliment. Most 
delightful are the drawings in the text; details from the plates 
(printed in black), from Kashmir shawls, Indian calicoes, Eng- 
lish crewel embroideries of Indian design, and Ajanta frescoes 
(printed in red), contributed by Mrs. Bodil Slomann, whose 
archaeological drawings are well known from the books of 
her father, Sofus Muller. 

The book conjures up a class of silk fabrics with fantastic 
designs that appeared in Europe towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Their main characteristic is a complete negation 
of the chief tenet of textile design of the Renaissance and 
Baroque, there is no clear differentiation between pattern and 
ground. The brocaded design is accompanied by a secondary 
pattern in damask weave; sometimes this is a mere shadow of 
the main design, but more often it asserts its independence and 
forms figures of its own. The supreme technical skill of these 
fabrics presupposes a long tradition, but where could that be 
found? The historians of textile art of our own century were 

a a eo noncommittal ; Falke, the greatest of them, assigned the silks to 
eines a ee Spain, but in their technical subtlety found resemblances to 
Lyons silks. Yet both Spanish and French experts disagreed 
with him. Artigfiano pointed to the technical and artistic de- 
cadence of Valencia, Spain’s center of weaving; he saw in the 
Important Paintings bizarre designs Chinese and Japanese prototypes adopted - 
; transferred into something new by North Italian, particularly 
of all Schools and Periods Venetian, weavers. The French authorities mostly soe the 
bizarre pattern group. On the whole, opinion tended towards 
assigning these silks to Italy. Now Mr. Slomann advances an 
entirely different theory which he proceeds to illuminate from 
SCHONEMAN GALLERIES, Inc. — many angles. 
4 At the very time when the weaving centers all over Europe 


63 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. were crippled by economic crises, the East India Company 


Monuments of Romanesque Art 


THE ART OF THE CHURCH TREASURE IN NORTH WESTERN EUROPE 


By HANNS SW ARZENSKI. This book has been designed by one of the 
really great students of the period to make the art treasures of the Middle 
Ages—some of them among the most beautiful objects in existence and 
the highest expressions of Western art—available to students, teachers, 
historians, and lovers of the fine arts. Complete enough to substitute for 
a rare and expensive collection of books on the subject. Monuments of 
Romanesque Art will enrich the understanding of the most casual reader. 

10” x 12”, over 700 illustrations, $25.00 


Chicag @ Hercules Seghers 


By LEO C. COLLINS. In this first general study of the whole of Seghers’ 

work, Mr. Collins examines the artist’s working methods, his life, and his 

Ofc heritage, and successfully establishes Seghers’ proper place in art history. 

> *% “I think the virtue of Dr. Collins’ approach to the enigmatic 17th century 


<i 
¢ é genius lies in his understanding of the artist’s sustained curiosity and 
Zz g experiment.”—Dore Ashton, Art Digest. 

ne 9” x 12”, illustrated with 139 collotypes, $20.00 


The Sacred Oasis 


By IRENE VONGHER VINCENT. The record of an extraordinary pil- 
P . ‘ > grimage to the Thousand Buddha Caves of Kansu in China. Illustrated 
The University of Chicago Press with a fascinating collection of photographs taken by the author. Preface 
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of London was promoting silk weaving in India, where this 
industry had been established long before the advent of the 
Mughal Dynasty. The author examines India’s written sources 
and archaeological remains concerning a tradition of silk weav- 
ing in the Middle Ages. To be sure, the “flowered garments” 
mentioned by Megasthenes in the fourth century B.C. were 
made of ‘the finest muslin,”” yet there are in Sanskirt several 
words for both the “wild” silks and the true silk of Bombyx 
Mori. With the Sultans of Delhi (1206-1555) begins that 
period where Hindu and Islamic customs meet and cross. We 
learn that Sultan Muhammad Ibn Tuglug employed 4000 silk 
weavers and in addition to these 4000, special artificers who 
wove gold brocades for the Sultan’s personal use. The palace 
workshops, obviously the equivalent of the T/raz, are called 
Kar-Khana. Much information comes from Ibn Batuta, a great 
traveler and astute observer. Since no Medieval Indian silks 
are known today, the author searches for plausible forerunners 
of the “bizarre” designs in paintings and sculpture. Ajanta 
yields several floral details which, in figures 50 to 63, are con- 
vincingly confronted with similar details from the plates; 
photographs of textile details of sculpture from Badami and 
East Java show an astonishing spiritual relationship, although 
the motifs are zoomorphic while the later bizarre designs are 
strictly limited to floral and purely abstract components, in 
keeping with the Islamic tenets. 

To anybody familiar with those loveliest of textiles, the silks 
of Lucca and early Venice, the author’s analysis of them is an 
entrancing study, many details are convincingly explained as 
being derived from Indian prototypes. Nothing is said about 
the Lucca silks with elephants (Falke, figs. 427, 437), where 
the heavy quadrupeds are treated with an airy grace that is 
probably the sign manual of the designer, truly a “Master of 
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the Elephants”; was he inspired by Siva’s son Ganesa, god of 
wisdom? 

An excellently chosen array of quotations from the writings 
of European travelers shows their astonishment at the luxury 
in silk, not only at the Mughal court but also at Cambaya in 
Gujerat and in the South Indian kingdom of Vijayanagar. 
Portuguese first, then Italians, Dutch, French and English, all 
agree in describing the flourishing export trade in cotton and 
silk stuffs. Mr. Slomann gives the reader a background picture 
of the prestige of India that caused Voltaire to write of “. . . 
l'Inde, de qui toute la terre a besoin, et qui seule n’a besoin de 
personne...” In this account the author touches on a variety 
of subjects that have no direct bearing on the main question, 
the bizarre silks. But they are welcome, for they are like spices 
in the main dish, each contributing its own flavor. 

When, in 1682, the English lost their last foothold in Indo- 
nesia to the Dutch, who henceforth commanded the spice trade, 

, the East India Company changed its trading policy from raw 
Classical Landscape Michele Mariesehi Materials to manufactured goods and became Europe's greatest 
importer of Oriental textiles. Within the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century the annual silk imports rose from 25,000 
7 ve to 560,000 pounds sterling. The new policy also prompted the 
Fine Paintings of all company to concentrate on its stations in Bengal, where silk 

Schools and Periods weaving had a long tradition. 
Toward the end of the century a real ‘Indian craze’’ seized 
— i. the world of fashion. Letters from London headquarters to the 
H I R 3 C H L an d A D F E R Company's agents contain pertinent information in the reiter- 
270 Park Ave., Building “B,” New York 22, N. Y. ated demand for “silks, new, gaudy, unusual, ° dclighttel, 
rambling fancies of the country’s invention.” In the last chapter 
EE ey Dem ae Eber See Searees OE sae Oh Se. the author sums up the facts which he has presented so con- 
vincingly. He also mentions a set of chairs with embroidered 
coverings showing bizarre designs in the Royal Collection at 
Rosenborg in Copenhagen, the work of the dowager Queen 
Charlotte Amalie and her ladies-in-waiting, between 1699 and 
1714. Although without such an illustrious pedigree, a table- 
cover or wall-hanging in the Detroit Institute of Arts must be 


S C H A E F F E R mentioned. Probably of Dutch origin, it is embroidered entirely 
in silk petit point; the design shows two American Indians in 

feather kilts and diadems emerging from a jungle of bizarre 

G A L L E R I E S : flowers; East and West meeting at the halfway house, Holland. 
N The weavers also, though scoffing at ‘the effeminate luxuries 

iwc. : of the East,” the “Indian Vanities,” tried to imitate the rival 

designs, either directly or from publications such as Daniel 

Marot’s albums of designs. The “lace-patterned’’ silks of the 

early eighteenth century may belong to these European, prob- 

; ably French, imitations ; they are splendidly elegant, but lack the 

Old and Modern \ spark of the true Indian silks with bizarre designs. It is true 

‘ 5 N that Indian miniatures do not depict these, but show simply 
Paintin § and R a summary rendering of the floral textile patterns which were 

&. , the Mughal court's Persian heritage. The bizarre designs go back 


. Y ultimately to a much older, purely Indian tradition which is 
Drawings preserved in the Ajanta paintings. 

§ In four appendices the author gives very plausible proof that 
the ‘‘Persian Sashes’’ were really made in India; shows a special 
group of painted calicoes ; includes biographical notes on Pietro 
Della Valle and J. B. Tavernier; and, most important of all, 
prints the full text of two letters with orders for silk quilts. 
Bibliography and index are excellently compiled for easy ref- 

52 EAST 58TH STREET erence. 
NEW YORK 22 \ Each plate is accompanied by information on technique and 
pedigree and a description of the design, with cross-references. 

‘ The search for the origin of the Bizarre Designs in Silks has led 
to India; the question is answered. 
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Flight, Fantasy, Faith, Fact. The Dayton Art Institute, 1954. 


It may not be too late to mention here, even though it is only 
briefly, the catalogue of this exhibition, which closed last 
February. Carefully conceived, almost pitilessly comprehensive, 
the aim of ‘Flight, Fantasy, Faith, Fact’’ was to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of powered flight (in December, 1903, 
two Dayton aeronauts, Wilbur and Orville Wright, flew a plane 
at Kitty Hawk). To accomplish this aim the Dayton Art Insti- 
tute gathered some four hundred items, engravings, book illus- 
trations, paintings, sculpture, all on the theme of flight. 

From Babylonian seals and Assyrian reliefs to woodcuts by 
Roger de la Fresnaye, and a stuffed Canada Goose, all the as- 
pects of flight were illustrated. The collectors of aeronautica 
had a field day. Complex, in a few instances perhaps repetitious, 
this was an important exhibition, in which mythology, religion, 
legend, history and aerial views all had their share. Judging 
from the descriptions, many items were of minor artistic value 
and may even have been detrimentai to the study of more 
important loans, of which there was a very impressive group. 
But this is a criticism which can be leveled at all historical 
exhibitions, and it would be unfair to insist upon it. An exhibi- 
tion which includes references to King Bladud (King Lear's 
father), Baron von Munchausen, Kai Ka’us and Cyrano de 
Bergerac, as well as to Alexander and Icarus, could not fail to 
be fascinating. And the catalogue will remain among the most 
useful of its type because of its thoroughness 


Twentieth Century Biblical and Religious Prints from the Col- 
lection of Mr. and Mrs. Ross W. Sloniker. Cincinnati Art 


Museum, 1954. 


The Division of Graphic Arts of the Cincinnati Museum is 
one of the most active in this country, and its annual exhibitions 
of colored lithography are, in graphic circles, among the out- 
standing events of the year. It is logical therefore that such an 
exhibition as this one should take place in the domain of Mr. 
von Groschwitz, the Cincinnati curator of prints. The subject of 
the exhibition—biblical and religious prints—is in itself unusual 
today. More important still is the fact that all the prints— 
more than two hundred in number—are all contemporary. The 
whole forms a history of modern engraving, but with the unity 
of a single theme. Maurice Denis, Forain, Gleizes, Chagall, Otto 
Dix, Bonnard, Rouault, were the obvious names to include in 
such a show. But more valuable from a student's point of view 
were the lesser-known artists, both American and European: 
such anthologies will be precious to scholars as an illustration 
of the taste of the mid-twentieth century. 

One more word of praise: as usual with the Cincinnati 
Museum publications, surely the most imaginative and tasteful 
of their kind in this country, the physical make-up of this 
catalogue is a splendid example of composition and typography. 


Four Centuries of Portrait Miniatures from the Heckett Collec- 
tion. Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, 1954. 


This catalogue marks an important event in the history of 
the Carnegie Institute's Department of Art which, until re- 
cently, was known almost exclusively for its collection of con- 
temporary paintings and for temporary exhibitions such as 
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the triumphal French Paintings show in 1951. Thanks to the 
generosity of a Pittsburgh Foundation, a new Department of 
Decorative Arts has been instituted, which will enable the 
museum to display in a worthy manner the objects (principally 
wax miniatures and portrait miniatures from the DuPuy Collec- 
tion) which are owned by the Institute. To inaugurate this 
important step the Institute organized this spring a delightful 
exhibition of portrait miniatures owned by two private collec- 
tors, Mr. and Mrs. Eric Heckett. An excellent catalogue was 
published on this occasion, with a preface by the foremost 
American authority on the subject, Miss Louise Burchfield, and 
an introduction by the curator of Decorative Arts, Mr. Herbert 
Weissburger. It is a welcome addition to the scant material on 
the subject in this country. The exhibitior is small (110 ex- 
amples, half of which are English, either in subject or in 
origin). Many of the English miniatures come from the Von 
Reitzes Collection from Vienna and are comparatively familiar, 
since they were exhibited at the Albertina in 1924. Most great 
names of the English school are represented, usually by con- 
vincing examples—Samuel Cooper (four portraits), Hilliard, 
Hone, Smart (with seven portraits, of which four are signed), 
Cosway, Engleheart, among others. The works of lesser artists, 
such as Sir Balthazar Gérbier d’Ouvilly (No. 25), and Bernard 
Lens (No. 34), are also shown. The Continental examples are 
also of good quality, the French portraits (Augustin, Dumont, 
Jean Petitot) particularly so. 
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